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‘The Nation 


VOL. XLIL—NO 1079. 


D). Appleton & Co. 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 


The Aliens. 


A Novel. 
‘Trajan,’ etc. 


By Henry F. Keenan, author of 
12mo, cloth, price $1.25. 

‘ The Aliens’ is a stirring,picturesque romance, 
depicting lifeand churacter in strong contrasts, 
and marked by an affluent and vivid style. The 
scene of the story is laid in the western part of 
the State of New York, about fifty years ago, the 
events coming down tc the time of the Mexican 
War. 

II 


The Mammalia in their Re- 
lation to Primeval Times. 


By Oscar Schmidt, Professor in the Univer- 
sity of Strasburg. International Scientific 
Series. With Fifty-one Woodcuts. 
cloth, price $1.50. 


12mo, 


This work derives special interest from the re- 
cent death of Dr. Schmidt, which occurred after 
the book was printed. 


‘“*It will be found,” he says in bis preface, ‘‘ to 
contain oo of the necessity, the truth, and the 
value of Darwinism as the foundation for the 
theory of descent, within a limited field, and is 
brought down to the most recent times.” 


We Two. 


III. 


A Novel. By Edna Lyall, author of ‘ Dono- 
van.’ 12mo, cloth, price $1.50. 


This novel may be considered a companion to 
‘Donovan,’ recently published. inasmuch as like 
that book 1t deals with the trials and experiences 
of freethinkers, suffering from persecution, but 
brought eventually to Ubristianity. 


‘*Werecommend all novel-readers to read this 
novel, with the care which such a strong, uncom- 
mon, and thoughtful book demands and de- 
serves,”— London Spectator. 


IV. 
Protection to Home Indus- 
try. 


Four Lectures delivered in Harvard Univer- 
sity, January, 1885. 
.A.M., Professor in the University of Penn- 


sylvania. 8vo, cloth, price $1. 








By R. E. Thompson, | 


For sale by all booksellers ; or willbe sent by the 


publisners by mal, post-paid, on wecerpt of price. 


1,3&5 Bond Street, New York. 





Romish Teachings in the Protestant 
Churches. 

A Tract for the Times. Price, 90 cents. 

the traditional Theology received from Rome and retain- 

ed in the Protestant creeds. A live coai from the altar 


of conviction (Telegram). N. TIRBALS & SONS, Pub- 
lishers. For sale tp all Gectusiters. 
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THURSDAY, MARCH 4, 1886 
LIPPINCOTT’S 
Monthly Magazine, 


A Popular Journal of General Literature. 
THE MARCH NUMBER, NOW READY, CONTAINS 


TAKEN BY SIEGE. Chaps. IV., V. 

KILLDEE. Jobn B. Tabb. 

SONG GAMES AND MYTH DRAMAS AT WASHING 
ton. W.H. Babcock. 

A BACHELOR'S BLUNDER. 
Norris. 

THE MARCH WIND. F.D. Sherman 

THE AMERICAN PLAY. Laurence Hutton 

AS I CAME DOWN FROM LEBANON, Clinton Scol 
lard. 

PERCHANCE TO DREAM. 


Chaps. IX..X1lL. W. E 


Brander Matthews, 


THE ONE PIONEER OF TIERRA DEL FUFGO. Ran 
dle Holme. 
SILENCE. Helen Gray Cone. 
OUR MONTHLY GOSSIP: 
Is New York our Literary Capital? W. H. R. 
A New Society Wanted. H. E. W 
On a Text from Mr. Howells. A. W. R. 
Cooperation in Little Things, L.S. H 
FOR SALE BY ALL NEWSDEALERS 
Subscription price, #2 per annum inadvance. Single 
numbers, 25 cents. Liberal arrangements made with 


those desiring to get up clubs. 
SA specimen Number sent postpaid for 20 cents 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
PUBLISHERS, 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


Inquire ..'0 Island. 
By Hue none. 





12mo, cloth..... *®, $1 50. 
“A very clever piece of u 
bright as it is keen, and the whi & 


"he sarcasm is 


eft is ao weil 


worked out that one does not like 2 the book 
down until he has read through the lu The 
atyle is very good indeed. In minuteness tail it 


is hke Swit 
Princetonian. 


without his vindictiveness." —The 
(rood invention and ingenuity and de- 
cided literary power are 
book which 
rightly understood, will do good in the 
of religion.” — Boston Globe. 
“The strokes of satire are numerous and telling 
- The book hasall ihe vraisemblance of Lord 
Lytton’s * Coming Race. There is much hard labor, 
much solid thought, great ingenuity, treasuralic 
fancy and imagination, and a sincerely devotional 
frame of mind manifested in these pages."~— N.Y. 
Telegram. 
* The 


manifested. 4 
will provoke controversy, but which, if 


purification 


story is very igenious and 
The author reverently exalts what he regards 

as essential truth.” — Episcopal Recorder. 
For sale by all be 


mail, on receipt of price, by the publishers, 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
27 and 29 West 25d Street, New York. 


1841. S. DAVIS, 


is well fold. 


Ksellers and sent post-pard by 


IRIS 


DIAMOND HAMS 


CINCINNA 77. 


1841. 


* They well sustain their ancient renown,”— | 


From a patron of 1542. 
24, 1872. 

Sold by leading Grocers, who have circulars 
how to cook hams, 


Washington City, Feb. 


| cents, 


PRICE 1o CENTS 


G. 


P. Putnam's Sons, 


Zi an’? ~) West 2d St., New York 
READY THIS WEER 
v4 Vv MUYSTER) 


Katharine Green, author of * The 


Case,” etc lomo, paper, SO cents; cloth, $f 


INTHE SERIES OF NNICKERB APR NGS 
ELS. VOLUME 1 
ll, THE STORY ¢ CHA { 


the carliest time to the rise of 


nainge A. Ragozin, With St strations and 
two maps, Imo, cloth. $1 
IN THE STORY OF THE NATIONS SERIES 


POURTH VOLUME 


‘Tne Story of Chalden"® deals with the most 
fascinating of subjects the dawn of civilisation 
the beginnings of mah's Knowlodee or imagininars 
of his own origin and of hes relations with his 


Creator, the tiest data for the history of menkind, 
the causes and times of the separation and migra 
tions of races, the points of contact or paralletism 
between the narratives and traditions of the Qid 
Testament and the records cnow rescued from thy 
tablets in the Mesopotamian Mounds), of the tribes 
from which the Hebrews separated theaselves 


PS OF A RANCH 


man. Sketches of Sport in the Northern Catth 
Plains, torether with Personal Experiences of 
Life ona Cattle Raneh By Theodore Roose- 
velt, author of ‘The Naval Warot 1812. Popu 


lar edition Octavo, cloth, 


$3.50, 


fully illustrated, 


“The author may rank with Lloyd, St. John, and 
a half-dozen other sportsmen whose books will 
always be among the sporting Classics, ; He 
vividly describes the pictures which clearly pre 
sent themselves to him . and shows timself 
a careful naturalist as well as a keen gports nan. 
_ His book ts a repository of thoughtful wood- 
craft or vrairie craft.”"— Saturday Review. 

“Mr. Roosevelt has given a peculiar charm to 
his book from his intense love of neture and his 
capacity tocommunicate to others bis own impres- 
sions, . . lis book forms a most important 
chapterin the long history of the conquest of the 
American wilderness.” — 1 he Atlantic. 


iV. THE WORLD AND 
Ry the Right Rev. H. M. 
Assistant Bishop of Mississippi. 


THE LOGOS 
Thompson PD. D., 


Octavo, cloth, 


$1.00, 
IN THE SERIES OF BEDELL LECTURES, 
VOLUME 3. 
Ve. THE APPOINTING POWER OF 
the President. By Lucy M. Salmon. &yo, 


paper, $1.00 
The American Historical Association Papers No, 5, 
*,.*Fulland complete list sent on application, 
FOR HIGH SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES 


EXERCISES IN 
ARITHMETIC. 


By JAMES DILLARD, M A., 
Associate Principal of the Norfolk (Va.) Academy. 
Suitable to accompany any text-book. The examples 
are arranged as Examination Papers. Brief notes are ap 
pended. Answers are separate. 
Neatly bound in imp cloth. Price to Teachers, 40 
JOHN E. POTTER & CO. 
Publishers, Philadelphia, 









































































































The Nation. 


DEVOTED TO 





A WEEKLY JOURNAL 
Politics, Literature, Science, and Art. 





FOUNDED 1865. 





CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. 


THE WEEK. ....0ccccccccsccccccccvevcess cecceccesese 

SUMMARY OF THE WEEK'S NEWS..........+- cece ceecee ee 

EDITORIAL ARTICLES: 
Impressive Warnings 


Virginia Coupon Cases. . 
Sliver in France 










SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE : 


Public Feeling in Ireland............... 
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CORRESPONDENCE: 

The Maryland Appointments. ...............-0+eeeeees 
A Michigan Indian Reservation...... eoee 

The New English Dictionary 
Challenge and Banter................00- 
The Hennepin Canal.................05 
Tr. 
The Redemption of Silver Dollars 
A Home Thrust at Senator blair 
John Harvard : A Difficulty Solved. 


NOTES. ...ccccccccccscccccccccoceses coccee 


REVIEWS: 
Jowett’s Politics of Aristotle..... 
Lechford’s Note-Book 
Recent Fiction 
Three Yearsof Arctic Servic 
A History of Farmington, Fr: 
China and the Roman Orient . 
Eugene Delacroix, par luimém 
Introductory Studies in Greek Art 
Hans Holbein.... ‘ ; 
Applied Geology....... 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Three Dollars per year, in advance, postpaid to any 
part df the United States or Canada; to foreign coun- 
tries comprised in Postal Union, Four Dollars, 

The date when the subscription expires is on the Ad- 
dress-Label of each paper, the change of which to a sub- 
sequent date becomes a receipt for remittance. No other 
receipt is sent unless requested. 

The paper is stopped at expiration of the subscrip- 
tion, unless previously renewed, 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless made 
by registered letter or by check, express order, or pos- 
tal order, payable to “ Publisher of the NATION,” 

When a change of address is desired, both the old and 
new addresses should be given. 

Address THE NATION, Box 794, New York. 

Publication Office, 210 Broadway. 





Scale of 
Agate 
lines. 


TERMS OF ADVERTISING. | 


{No deviation.) 


On any page not specified, 15 cents per unel 
each insertion; with choice of page, 20 cents. | 

A column (140 lines), $20 each insertion; with 
choice of page, $27. 

A page (3 columns), $60 each insertion; with|— 


— 


chotce of position, $80. 10 
Twenty per cent. advance for top of column or, — 
other preferred position, when specified; where|— 
positions are not specified, advertisements are|— 
15 





classified as far as possible and arranged in| 
order o/ size, the largest at the top. = 

Tweny per cent.advance for cuts, fancy or|— 
other letters not comprised in THE NATION fonts, and 
all other special typography. (Subject toapproval.) Cuts 
are inserted only on inside pages of cover or fly-leaves, 
not on outside of cover, nor on pages numbered for bind- 
ing. 

Marrtage and Death Notices, 50 cents each. 

DISCOUNT on yearly accounts amounting to $250, 
10 per cent.; $500, 15 per cent.; $750, 20 per cent.; $1,000, 
25 per cent. 
account amounting to 52 pages the discount is one- 
third, 

Advertisements must be acceptable in every respect. 
Copy received until Tuesday, 5 P. M. 

THE NATION is sent free to those who advertise in it, 
as long as advertisement continues. 

The EDITION of THE NATION this week is 9,100 
The Subscription List is always open to inspec. 


copies. 
tion. 





*,* Copies of THE NATION may be procured in 
Paris of J. G. Fotheringham, 8 Rue des Capucines; 
and in fondon of B. F. Stevens, 4 Trafalgar 
Square; George Street, 50 Cornhill, E. C.; H. F. 
Gillig & Co,, 449 Strand; and American News 
Resding Room, 8 Haymarket, 








Credits are made December 31. Ona yearly | 





x The Nation. 


Schools. 
Alphabetized, first, by States; second, by Towns. 
CONNECTICUT, Lyme. 
LACK HALL SCHOOL.—A FAMILY 
and Preparatory School for boys. 


struction and careful training New and enlarged ac- 
commodations. CHARLES G. BARTLETT, Principal. 


CONNECTICUT, Middletown. 
A7ILSON GRAMMAR SCHOOL GIVES 
a superior preparation for Coilege. The Princi- 
pal has served a term of three years as tutor in Yale Col- 
ege. Send for circular. a E. H. WILSON, — 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY Law _ School. 
Address the Dean, 
EpMUND H. BENNETT, LL.D. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
NSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Mining, and Electrical 
Engineering, Chemistry, Architecture, etc. AMES P. 
MUNROE, Sec’y. FRANCIS A. WALKER, > 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 18 Boylston Place. 
REPARATION FOR THE INSTI- 
tute of Technology. ALBERT HALE. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, Larch St. 
OME FOR BOYS.—DR. ABBOT AD- 
mits not more than three boys into his family, to 
fit for college or educate privately. The only pupil ine 
sent to be examined last June entered Harv: as Fresh- 
man, without “conditions,” and with “credits” in 12 
out of the 17 subjects of examination. apesete tuition 
and best of care in all respects. Charmi ocation, with 
fine tennis-court. F. E. ABBoT, Ph.D. (Harv.). 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 13 Appian Way. 
MM R. JOSHUA KENDALL’S DAY AND 























i Family School for Boys. Fits for college. Circu- 
ars. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Lanesboro, Berkshire Co. 
I ke ~* WOOD INSTITUTE, ESTAB- 
lished in 1849, fits for college or business. 
Rev. A A. GILBERT 4.M., Prin. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Northboro. - : 
LLEN HOME SCHOOL. Vacation Tour 
in Europe, July and August, with a few boys. E. 
A. H. ALLEN, C.E. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Quincy. 
DAMS ACADEMY. — PREPARA- 
tory and boarding school for boys. Second term 
begins llth January, 1886. few good rooms vacant. 
For Catalogue and other information address 
WILLIAM EVERETT, Ph.D. 





MASSACHUSETTS, S. Williamstown, Berkshire Co. 
REYLOCK INSTITUTE.—A PRE- 
paratory School for Boys. 44th year. Circulars 

on application. GEorGE F. MILLS, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, West Bridgewater. : 
OWARD COLLEGIATE Institute.— 
Home and Day School for Girls and Young 
Women Offers a full preparatory, with shorter college 
course, including all collegiate work essential to a tho- 
rough general education, or to advanced work in Ameri- 
can or English Universities. Age, 12-20. Will open 
eighteen new single rooms in November. For catalogue 

address the Principal, 
HELEN MAGILL, Pb.D., 
Graduate of Swarthmore College, Boston University, 
and Newnham College, Cambridge, England. 





New JERSEY, Lawrenceville. y 
AWRENCEVILLE SCHOOL.—John C. 
. Green foundation. Arplications for admission 
should be made from 3 to6 months in advance of date 
of entrance. For Catalogue containing Courses of Study 
and Calendar, and for other information, address 
Rev. JAMES C. MACKENZIE, Ph.D. 





NEw JERSEY, New Brunswick, 13 Livingston Ave. 
"THE MISSES ANABLE’S ENGLISH, 

French, and German Boarding and Day School 
will reopen September 23. 





New YorK City, 27 East 44th St. ao 

TERN’S SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES 

of New York City. Classes and _ private instruction 

for ladies and gentlemen in GERMAN, FRENCH, SPAN- 
ISH, and ITALTAN To teach the modern — 8s with 
a pure pronunciation, in a manner as thorough and agree- 
able as practical, has been the aim of this institution. 
More than seven hundred students, ladies and gentlemen, 
have received instruction during the past year, and a like 
number the year before. Only a few were attracted by 
the advertisements of the journals; the majority came 
through the recommendations of the students, who knew 
the school, its work, its professors, its text-books, and its 
method. This institution recommends itself because it 
tolerates but one method of teaching the languages—the 
Natural Method. in small classes, and by competent pro- 
fessors. This 'nstitution recommends itself because the 
text-books for the students were especially prepared for 
them. and were found of such value generally that, ac- 
cording to the publisher’s account, more than thirty 
thousand copies of them were in use throughout the 
country during the past few years. It is a recommenda- 
tion for this institution that many other schools of lan- 
guages in this city and tn other cities have been establish- 
ed and formed after its plans and ey and that 
men grominent in the various walks of life have lent 
their names to promote the welfare of this schoo!, of its 
method and books. Every one studying a foreign lan- 
uage should visit Stern’s School of wanguages, of New 
vork City. Prospectus will be sent on application. Pro- 
gramme of the Saratoga Summer School will be ready in 


10 days. 





New YORK, Canandaigua. 
ORT HILL SCHOUL (for Boys).— Second 


=A 
ear. Enlarged accommodations. %600. 
, Rev. JAMES HaTTRICK LEE, Head Master. 
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New YorkK, New Hartford. 
RS. A. M. COLLIER’S COUNTRY 
/ Home and Boarding School for Young Girls from 
6to16. Motherless children, and those whose parents 
are abroad, tenderly cared for. 


NEw YorK, Suspension Bridge. 
VEAUX COLLEGE.—A Military 
Boarding School for Boys. $350 per annum. 
WILFRED H. Munro, A.M., President. 


"New Your, Utica, 
RS. PIATT S SCHOOL for YOUNG 
Sept. 17, 1885.” Applications should be made early 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 


RYN MAWR COLLEGE. A College for 
Women. Offers courses for graduate and under- 
sraduate students in Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, Mathematics, 
nglish, French, Old French, Italian, Spanish, German. 
Including Gothic and Old German—History, Political 
Science, Chemistry, Physivs, Biology, and tany. In 
struction given in Psychology, Logic, Ethics, Scientific 
Drawing, Hygiene. Fellowships given each year in Greek, 
English, Mathematics, History, and Biology. Well-equip- 
pea laboratories. Gymnasium, with Dr. Sargent’s appa- 
ratus. For Program, address as above. 

















PENNSYLVANIA, Germantown, 5128 Germantown 
Avenue, Phila. 
RANKLIN SCHOOL.—AN ENGLISH 
and Classical School for Boys. Six resident pupils. 
Prospectus sent on application. 
GEORGE A. Perry, A.M., Head-Master. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine St. 
M5 ANABLE’S SCHOOL for Young 
Ladies will reopen Sept. 23, 1885. 5 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Nor 
Chestnut Hill. a re eee 
aS, WEE TER D. COMEG YS and Miss 
’s English and French Boarding and D: 
School for Young Ladies will reopen Sept. 21. . ” 
PENNSYLVANIA, WEST PHILADELPHIA. 
NIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
I. Department of Arts. II. Towne Scientific 
School. II, Wharton School of Finance and Economy. 
IV. Course in Philosophy. V. Coursein Music. VI. Medi- 
cal School. VII. DentalSchool. VIII. Veterinary School. 
IX. Law School. X. Biological School. XI. Department 
of Philosophy. 
In making inquiry please eg department. 
- Rev. JESSE BURK, Secretary, 
University of Pennsylvania, West Philadelphia, Pa. 











Jamaica, Potsdam School, Sta. Cruz Mts. * 
HE REV. W. D. PEARMAN, M.A. 
(Cambridge) prepares for Business and Universi 
ties. In the Cambridge University Local Exams., 1884, 
a Potsdam boy stood 2d in _ Greek and 10th in Latin, oj 
all England. For Terms apply as above. 





School Agencies. 


ROCKWAY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 

Times Building, Chicago, will supply superinten- 

dents, grade teachers, specialists with positions in Cen- 
tral, Western, and Southern States for ensuing year. 


CHOOL AGENCY.— OLDEST AND 


best known in U. 8. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & Co., 7 East 14th St., N. Y. 











HE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


110 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. Teachers wanted. 








Teachers. 
GRADUATE OF GOTTINGEN 


(Ph.D.) who, for a number of years, taught success- 
fully classics and mod. languages in this country, and is 
spending this year tn Paris, desires a position in a college 
or some school of high standing, to begin next fall. Best 

Address “‘ Clio” pte. rte. bureau 25, Paris, France. 


COMPETENTAND EXPERIENCED 

teacher desires a position toteach Latin and Greek. 

Best of references and of testimonials. Address P. O, 
Box 211, Westfield, Mass. 


| Bag served W.STONE, Tutor for Harvard, 








68 Chestnut Street. Boston. 





O COLLEGE OFFICERS WHO ARE 


looking for an instructor in Latin alone, or in con- 








nection with Greek, Modern Languages, or Hebrew. ad- 
dress L. D., care of the Nation. 
Wants. 
HARVARD GRADUATE WITH 


several vears’ experience as a teacher in schools 
and families, would accompany an American family to 
Germany as tutor. Speaks German and is familiar with 
French, Spanish, and Italian. First-class testimonials. 
Address “Tutor,” Waterville, Kan. 








lv ISS A.C. MORGAN, PRINCIPAL of 
Z Young Ladies’ School, Portsmouth, N. H., 
announces her European Trip for Ladies, for the 
Summer of 1886. 

Please send for itinerary. 


‘TO EMPLOYING PRINTERS. —A 

thoroughly competent practical printer. for many 

years in charge of a large c'ty book and news per com- 

-ing room, known at one time as * The Nation Press,” 

desires an eng ment. First-class city references, in- 
cluding the publishers of the Nation. Address 

‘“* PRINTER,” care of the Nation, 
210 Broadway, New York. 
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GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
AKER’ 


Breaks Cocoa 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids aa 
well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


The remarkable and Pamane f*tes 
substantial growth of Kansas ( ity, Mo. 
From 57,842 people in 1880 to 105,042 in 1885, ) 

From $13,378,950 real estate valuation in 1880 to} 
$31,678,520 in 1885, \ 
} From #1,813,841 buildings erected in 1880 to $5,758,- | 
| 769 in 1885, j 
Has caused great surprise and inquiry among Capitalists 
and Investors. For pamphlet, with full and reliable in- 
formation about investments, loans, ete. Address 


THEO. 8. CASE, Real Estate and Loan Agent 
27 W. Sixth St. 
6 to 8 per cent. interest, first-class security. 



















“DROWN, BROTHERS & CO, 
59 WALL STREET, 


IssuzE COMMERCIAL anD TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS 
For use in 


THI8 COUNTRY AND ABROAD. 


] ] JHITE & RAEDER, ENGINEERS.— 
W. HowarpD WHITE, M.A.S.C.E., 74 Wall St.. N.Y, 
H. RaEpDeER, Eng. & Archi., 912 Ins. Exchange, Chicago. 
Reports on proposed Enterprises and on condition of 
ont ones. ailways, Industrial Works, Elevators 
and all kinds of Engineering Construction designed anc 
carried out. Designs and Estimates for improving Coun 
try Seats, either independently or under direction of 
Sa. Architectural and Sanitary Work superin 
tended. 


f ORATIO SEYMOUR, R., LAND 
Agent of the Michigan Land and [ron Co. (Limit- 
ed). Marquette, Michigan. Advice given as to the pur- 


chase of mineraland timber lands in the Upper Penin- 
sula of Michigan. 


Back Numbers of “ The 
Nation.” 











In response to frequent inquiries from subscribers : 

An incomplete set of the Nation has little or no market 
value. Partial sets, bound and unbound, are always ob- 
tainable (usually lacking the earliest volumes), and do 
not command high rates. the bindings generally count- 
ing for nothing. Volume I. has readily brought #10 and 
upward when complete, but will bring very little in pro 
portion if a single number is missing. Volumes II. and 
III. are also scarce, but not so high-priced as the first. 

Complete sets, both bound and unbound, have sold for 
#100, with tolerably quick bidders, and have an increas- 
ing value year by year. 

Single numbers not more than a year old can usually 
be supplied by the publishers at L0 cents each. For num- 
bers more than a year old purchasers are referred to Mr. 
J. W. Christopher, 47 Dey St., New York, dealer in back 
numbers of periodicals, who can frequently supply 
them, having purchased. a few years ago, a large quan- 
tity from the publishers. Mr. A. S. Clark, 34 Park Row, 
also has a stock on hand. 

The publishers no longer undertake to buy or sell num 
bers or volumes more than a year old, and can only re- 
commend sellers or purchasers to negotiate with a dealer, 
or to advertise in the Nation. 

(Publication was begun July 1, 1865, Vol. I. comprising 
the last half-year. Two volumes per year have since been 
issued, Vol. XL. comprising the first half-year of 1885.) 





The Nation. 












FRUIT ENTAL TREES 


All who intend to purchase this Spring 
should send for our illustrated and de- 


NEW 


scriptive Catalogues. They contain 
full information about Old and New 
Fruita, Ornamental Treea, Roses. ete . 
and are the most complete published, 
Toregular customers free; to others as follows: No.2, 


Fruits, 10c.; No. 2, Ornamental Trees, ete, Ie. ; No, 

3, Small Fruits, No 4, Wholesale, No §. Roses, f7 ee, 
ELLWANGER &€ BARRY, 

Mt. Hope Nurseries. Rochester, N.Y. | 


Collection Schick. | 


NOVELLEN, HUMORESKEN, UNDSKIZZEN 





DER 


BESTEN NEUEREN SCHRIFTSTELLER, 





Price, 20 cents per Number; $5.00 per year. Is 
sued in Numbers, one appearing every three 
weeks. Three Numbers constitute a volume. 
Price of bound volume, $1.00. 


The selection of the stories does honor to the eritieal | 
judgment of the publisher and appeals to the cultivated 
reader, whose taste 1t is certain to please. Press work 
paper, and all the typographical details are exquisit« 
Columbus (O.) Westbote. 


This series stands preéminent, not alone for the literary 
value of its contents but for the typographical beauty of | 
its appearance as well. New Jersey Deutsche Zeitung 

13 Numbers of the “Collection” are now 
ready. For sale by all booksellers, or mailed on 
receipt of price by the Publisher. 


L.. SCHICK, 


128 and 150 Lake St., Chicago, 








THE TIFFANY | 
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MAC. s 
MACMILLAN & CO,’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

MACMILLAN’S NEW UNIFORM EDITION OF THE MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS OF 


JOHN MORLEY. 


In Eight Volumes, Globe 8vo, each $1.50. Uniform with the “ Eversley” 


Kingsley. 
THE VOLUMES WILL APPEAR IN THE FOLLOWING ORDER: 
Voltaire. One Vol. Ready. 
Rousseau. Two Vols. Ready. 

Diderot and the Encyclopedists. Two Vols. April. 
On Compromise. Revised and Enlarged. One Vol. 
May. 
Miscellanies. Two Vols. 


June. 





“One of the ablest of living thinkers, who at the same time is a master of expression. . — py’: 

work is what may be called an intellectual history of the eighteenth century in Drones. SS aa ef SY aa 
passed intellectual activity is the subject of Mr. Morley’s work, and he has made himself master of all the knowledge 
that must go to its full comprehension. All the complex questions and issues of this age, all the impulses by which it 
wos moved, all of its lights and shadows—intellectual, social, political—are embraced by Mr. Morlev’s scheme, and 
are discusse? with an ability, a candor. and a clearness which have not often been united in the discussion of any 
age. It is this that places these books of Mr. Morley, considered as a single comprehensive work among the most 
notat le historical writings in the English language.”—Chicago Daily News. . 


TWO NEW NOVELS. 
By the Author of ‘ The Portrait of a Lady.’ | By the Author of ‘ Mr, Isaacs.’ 
THE A TALE OF 
BOSTONIANS. A LONELY PARISH 
A Novel. 
? By F. MARION CRAWFORD, 


By HENRY JAMES, 
Author of ‘The Portrait of a Lady, Author of ‘ Mr. Isaacs,’ ‘ Dr. Claudius,’ 
&e., &e. 


&c., &e. 
12mo, 22. 12mo, $1.50. March 15. 





THE 
STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK. 


Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of the Civilized World for the 
Year 1886. 
Edited by J. SCOTT KELTIE. Revised after Official Returns. 


One Volume, 


12mo, $3. 7 Immediately. 


THE PORTRAIT OF A HUMAN SOUL. 


AMIEL’S JOURNAL. 


The Journal Intime of Henri-Frédéric Amiel. Translated, with an Introduction and Notes, by 


Mrs. Humphry Ward. Crown 8vo, $2.50. 
“a4 record of his intellectual attitudes—a minute and marvellous though unstudied chronicle of mental impres- 


sions, the publication of which was an event in the his'ory of literature, and has insured his name an immor- | 
- | 


tality that might have escaped the most finished conscious performance within the limit of his powers. . . 
This marvellous and fascinating production.”—N. Y. Commercial Advertiser. 
“In this volume Mrs. Ward has executed admirably a very aifficult task. 





| 
If there were no other reason to wish 


it a wide circulation, its technical merit as a model of translation would in this age of schooliug be reason suffi- | 


cient. ... 
Amiel by her means has increased the literary wealth of two languages. . . 


him plenty of English readers.”"—Atheneum. 


. Mrs. Ward has, we hope, secured 


Price, 15 Cents. Annual Subscription, $1.75. 


The Englsh Illustrated Magazine. 


No. 30, - - - MARCH. 
CONTENTS: 
THE LAUNCH. From a Drawing by C.J. Staniland, 5, FOX HUNTING. By a Manin a Round Hat. Ran- 
R.1L. dolph Caldecott. 
2. IN THE GOTUNHEIM. J. Sully. 6. ON BEAUX. (Historically considered.) W. Outram 


Tristram. 
7. SIR THOMAS MORE. James Sims. 
D. Christie Murray. 8. A DIGGER’S LIFE. W. M. Flinders Petrie. 
ORNAMENTAL HEADINGS, FRIEZES, INITIALS, &c. 


3. LIFEBOATS AND LIFEBOAT MEN. II. C, J. Stant- 
land, R. I. 


4. AUNT RACHEL. Concluded. 





It 1s only fair to add that, in our Judgment, Mrs. Ward’s English is worth having for itself, and that | 
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Educational Works. 


ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. By 
Charles Smith, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of 
Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. 16mo, 
$1.10. 


TREATISE ON SPHERICAL 
Trigonometry. With numerous Examples. 
Part1. Totbe end of the Solution of Trian- 
gles. By William J. McClelland and Tho- 
mas Preston. 12mo, $1.10. 


FRENCH ROOTS AND THEIR 
Families. A Synthetic Vocabulary based 
upon Derivations. For Schools and Can- 
didates for Public Examinations. By Eu- 
gene Pellissier. 16mo, $1.50. 





PROSE EXTRACTS ARRANGED 
for Translation into English and Latin. With 
general and special Prefaces on Style and 
Idiom. 1. Oratorical. 2. Historical. 3. 
Philosophical and Miscellaneous. By J. E. 
Nixon, M. A. 12mo, $1. 





Maemillan’s’ Elementary Classics, 


XENOPHON. Selections from the 
Cyropedia. With Notes, Vocabulary, and 
Exercises. By Alfred Hands Cooke, M.A, 
18mo, 40 cents. 


Oxford Clarendon Press Series. 


TERENCE'S ANDRIA. With 
Notes and Introduction. By C. E. Freeman, 
M.A., and the Rev. A. Sloman, M.A. 16mo, 
7 cents, 

XENOPHON. ANABASTS. Book 


1. Witb Introduction, Notes, and Index. By 
J. Marshall, M.A. 16mo, 60 cents. 





SAINTE-BEUVE. CAUSERIES 


du Lundi. Selected and Edited by George 
Saintsbury. 16mo, 50 cents. 
SHAKESPEARE. Select Plays. 


King Jobn. Edited by William Aldis 
Wright, M.A. 16mo, 40 cents. 





Cambridge Pitt Press Series. 


SOPHOCLES. THE @DIPUS 
Tyrannus. Edited by R. C. Jebb. With 
Briefer Notes. 16mo, $1.10. 





Cambridge Bible for Schools. 


HAGGAIL AND ZECHARIAH. 
With Notes and Introduction. By the Ven. 
T. T. Perowne, B.D. 16mo, 75 cents. 
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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, MARCH 4, 1886. 


The Week. 


PRESIDENT CLEVELAND’s special message to 
the Senate on the subject of anti-Chinese out 
rages breathes the spirit of humanity and 
Christianity. It adds one new fact to what 
was previously known of the Rock Springs 








massacre — namely, that al! the _ partici- 
pants in that fiendish outrage were, like 


the Chinese themselves, unnaturalized foreign- 
ers. It bad been reported unofficially 
that a large number, perhaps a majority, of 
these miscreants were aliens. We are now 
officially advised that they were all of this 
class. We venture to call the attention of the 
Knights of Labor to this circumstance, and to 
ask them how their condition is helped by 
lending countenance to the assaults of Euro- 
pean ‘‘ pauper laborers’ upon those of Asiatic 
origin. If it be true that the Chinese only come 
here to make a little money and then go home, 
that ought to be an argument in their favor, 
from the trades-union standpoint, as against a 
class who come here equally impoverished and 
with the intention of remaining permanently. 
If it be true that the population of the Chinese 
Empire is such as to make the immigration of 
its subjects to this country an alarming 
matter, it is equally true that the populations 


of Italy, Hungary, Bohemia, and Poland, 
from whom the turbulent masses like 
the Rock Springs murderers are recruit- 


ed, are large enough for all practical pur- 
poses. Moreover, the Chinese immigration 
has been stopped, while the Italian, Hunga 
rian, ete., is a continuing stream. The logic 
of the situation is that if the Knights of Labor 
lend their sympathy to either class of foreign- 
ers, it ought rather to be extended to the Chi- 
nese, by way of encouraging them to kill off or 
drive out the Rock Springs and Seattle mobo- 
crats, 





The President’s discussion of the Chinese 
Government's claim to indemnity for the Rock 
Springs outrage is incomplete and unsatisfac- 
tory. It makes no mention of our guarantee, 
in the new treaty of 1880, of protection to the 
Chinese laborers already here in all their 
rights—a guarantee which ought not to have 
been necessary in any case, but which was 
given in return for the Chinese Government's 
acceptance of the modifications of the old 
treaty; and it asserts, wrongly as we think, 
that there is no principle of international law 
requiring us to pay damages in such cases, 
Moreover, it is a well-known fact that in an 
exactly similar case we demanded a money 
indemnity from China and collected it. We 
not only collected pay for alb the damage suf- 
fered, but several hundred thousand dollars 
more, which remained in the ‘Treasury twenty 
years or more, and never was paid back until 
a swindling counter claim of an American 
citizen against China was trumped up, which 
made it worth while forthe Washington lobby 
to take an interest in the matter, the Chi- 


nese Government having agreed to pay 





the claim out of — its 
fully held in the United States Treasury 
A history of this transaction, beginning with 


money wrong 


the Canton mob and reciting our demand for 
indemnity, would have been the fitting sequel 
to the narrative which the President gives of 
It is not true that 
* benevolent 
Viewed in the light of 
precedents, it 1s a 
the exercise of impartial 
should be another mob in Canton, as is 
not unlikely, and if the lives and 
perty of American citizens should be = sacri 
ficed, who would pay the damage in = such 
case ? Another fact worth considering is that 
China now has a naval force of very respect 
able proportions, and that a second attempt on 
our part to frighten her with a display of guns 
in her own waters would certainly miscarry. 


the Rock Springs massacre 
this is a matter for the 
eration ” 


cousid 
of Congress. 
own 


our matter for 


justice. If there 


pro 





Mr. Hamilton Lindsay, of San Francisco, 
has written a letter to Mr. Perry Belmont, 
Chairman of the House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, touching our obligations in the matter 
of protecting the Chinese against violence, 
which it ought to be difficult for any American 
to read without a blush. 
Chinese in 1844 for a 
merce and amity, and 
sign one guaranteeing & the 
property of Americans residing in China 
against mob violence. The Chinese did not 
ask for, and we did not offer, a reciprocal 
stipulation providing for the 
Chinese residing in the United States. There 
were few or no Chinese here then, and even if 
there had been should proba 
bly have considered it beneath the dignity 
of a civilized nation to make anv such 
stipulation, Christian Powers nowadays con 
sider protection for life and property for all 
dwellers within their borders one of the pri 
mary duties of Government 


We pursued the 
treaty of 
got 


com 
them = to 


persons and 


many, Wwe 


In 1858 we pur 
sued the Chinese for another treaty, and got 
from them a concession of absolute freedom of 
emigration for Chinese“ subjects, and absolute 
freedom of entrance into China for Ameri 
eans, both on the foot 
ing. In 1870, found, or 
thought we found, that there were too many 
Chinese and pursued China 
again for a modification of the treaty restrict 
ing their numbers, which China agreed to, 
and we in return solemnly bound ourselves 
to give the Chinese resident in the United 
States all ‘‘the protection, rights, immuni 
ties, and exemptions to which thev were 
entitled under the ; More 
over, the Commissioners, in for the 
modification, declared that the 
Government recognized it as 
maintain them {the Chinese 
the exer 


any Opposition, 


most-favored-nation 
however, we 


oming to us, 


t Xisting treaties,” 
asking 


a ‘duty to 


resident ] 


here | in 
ise of their treaty privileges against 
whether it takes the 
of popular violence or of legislative 
ment.” 


shape 


enact 





What followed is both shameful and in 
structive. In October, 1880, a fortnight be 


protection of | 


United States | 


fore the conclusion of this last modification of 


the treaty, there was an anti-Chinese riot at 
Denver, Col., attended with murder and p 
lage The Chinese Minister at Washingt 
asked for satisfaction, and Mr. Evarts, the 
Secretary of State pointed out to him 
that the United States were powerless 
the matter, inasmuch as Coloraicde was 
a sovereign State, and the rest nd 


punishment of the guilty parties con 


clusively the State authorities 


demnity, he said he knew of no national 
which rendered it incumbent 


l mite d 


residents f 


ligntion . oo. . 


on the Government of the States to 


make indemnity to the Chinese 


Denver who suffered losses from the opera- 


tions of the mob This was pretty 
cool, or at least must have 9 seemed 
so to the heathen Chinaman, but it was 
not as smart as the answer he got after 
ward from Mr. James G. Blaine. The com 
plaint was renewed when this statesman be 


came Secretary of State, and he dismissed the 
Chinaman promptly, with the observation that 
Chen Lan Pin ‘would perceive that in no part 
of the treaty is there any provision reciprocal 
with regard to subjects of China resident in the 
United States,” and he added that he concurred 
with the learned Evarts touching the 
of all responsibility on the part of the United 


absence 


States for murder and robbery committed on 


Chinamen in any of the States To poor 
Chen Lan Pin’s observation that China 
had treated with the United States, and 
not with the separate States, neither of 


these illustrious men made any reply, Blaine’s 


discovery, and his unblushing use of it, that 
there Was no reciprocal obligation on the part of 
America in the treaty, was perhaps as char 
acteristic as anything in his remarkable career, 
not excepting the speech about the Little Rock 
bonds, And vet every session of Congress is 
opened with a solemn prayer to Almighty God, 
and Blaine is the candidate of the more moral 
of the two parties for the Chief Magistracy 


The opposition to the Mortison Tariff Bill bas 
thus far beer. rather perfunctory than real 
There has been nothing like the hostility which 
was brought the “horizontal” bill 
in the last The for the 
excited state of feeling at the present 
time is partly in consequence of the fact 
that the reductions on manufactured goods 
are very slight, and not sufficient 
any greater importation of such goods than un 
der the present tariff. In part, also, it is because 
the protectionists themselves see that the ta- 
riff must be revised some time. Among the 
ceaseless changes in human affairs, the changes 


against 
Congress, reason 


, 
icSS 


to cause 


in industry are the most incessant, the most radi- 
A tariff suited to American industry ac- 
cording to the protectionist philosophy twenty 


cal, 


years ago is necessarily out of gear to-day, and is 
growing more so every year, New implements 
and methods are coming into vogue all the time, 
both here and abroad, which render the Mor. 
rill tariff nugatory or worse. Consequently, 
there is a growing irritation, among those 
who cling to ‘‘ our industrial defences,” against 
the old lines of defence, and a disposition to 
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consent to some new arrangement, provided it 
be not adverse to their own particular inte- 
rests. This element of discord among the pro- 
tected classes will surely break Cown the Mor- 
rill tariff at no very distant day, although the 
time may not have been reached as yet. 





Mr. Morrison’s bill is important chiefly in its 
additions of raw materials to the free list. 
These are mainly lumber, ores, salt, and coal. 
The manufacturers are all interested in the 
cheapening of these articles, but they have 
hitherto opposed any reduction in the duties 
on them in order to preserve the appearance 
of consistency, and to avoid giving offence 
to the producers of those articles, Such mo- 
tives may stiil be sufficiently powerful to keep 
the phalanx unbroken, but it is growing 
weaker every day. The disagreement between 
the wool-growers and the woollen manufactur- 
ers amounts almost to open war. The differences 
between the New England iron manufacturers 
and the coal producers of the Middle States can- 
not be smothered much longer. Still less can the 
conflicting interests of the salt boilers on the 
one hand, and the farmers and pork packers 
on the other, The stars in their courses are 
fighting against the existing tariff, if not 
against protective tariffs in general. 





On the 29th ult. Senator Eustis of Louisiana 
informed a wondering Senate that the Sub- 
Treasury at New Orleans had refused to re- 
ceive silver dollars on deposit and to issue cer- 
tificates therefor, and that the consequences 
were extremely embarrassing to business men 
in the Southwest. So he introduced and the 
Senate passed a resolution inquiring into the 
matter, The answer returned by the Secretary 
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| prehensions felt in the Southwest lest silver 





of the Treasury showed that the banks in the | 


country tributary to New Orleans were trying 
to induce the Assistant Treasurer of the United 
States at that city to make his office a scrt of 
clearing-house for silver, sending him silver 
dollars, and asking him to pay over the corre- 


should soon be the only circulating medium are 
hard to understand, when we consider the 
almost unappeasable appetite for that metal that 
is said to prevail there. 





The interview between Senator Evarts and 
the Committee of Savings Bank Officers at his 
office on Saturday about silver must have 
been an affecting scene, but he remained 
obdurate. Not one word could they get 
out of him, we are told, touching his posi- 
tion on this great question. Indeed, he seems 
disposed to treat it as his private affair, 
like his religion. In these days of excess- 
ive publicity, however, there is something 
rather fine in the Senator’s determination 
not to let the working of his mind on 
this subject be seen by every inquisitive 
loafer. He probably asks himself, and not 
without excuse, whether there is not some- 
thing morbid in this widespread desire to know 
where he stands on the silver question, and 
whether sensible people ought not' [to 
fight against it and try to overcome it. % But 
we must remind him that to the savings-bank 
depositors in this State it is a matter of busi- 
ness. It is all-important to them to know 
whether they are going to get back the full 
amount of their deposits or only 75 per cent. of 
them, and they are therefore of course reason- 
ably anxious to learn what view their Senator 
takes of it. 





Professor Ellis Thompson gave at New Ha- 
ven last week the most profound explana- 
tion of the smallness of our trade with South 
America we have yet seen. He said: ‘‘ We buy 
of South America twice as much as South Ame- 
rica buys of us. Why? Not because our commo- 
dities are too dear, but because we have no ships. 


| England carries the greater part of our goods 


sponding certificates toother banks, He declined | 


to act in this capacity, for the two-fold reason 


that he was not authorized by law to do so, and | 


because he had not a sufficient number of clerks 
to undertake such an addition to his system of 
bookkeeping. In this refusal he was sustained 


by Treasurer Jordan. The correspondence with | 


the State National Bank at New Orleans has 
a pathetic side. The cashier of that institution 
writes under date of January 2: 

‘‘T should thank you greatly if you could ar- 
range some plan by which the country banks 
could be accommodated in this matter, as I fear, 
silver will, if non-convertible, drive both gold 
and greenbacks from circulation, and greatly im- 
pair the circulating medium of this section, at 
least.” 

And again under date January 11: 

‘“‘ Weare being overflowed with silver dollars, 
and unless wecan exchange them at the Trea- 
sury for silver certificates it looks as though sil- 
ver would soon be our only circulating medium.” 
The answer returned to the cashier was that 
silver certificates would be delivered in ex- 
change for silver dollars as rapidly as the dol- 
lars could be handled by the force employed at 
the Sub-Treasury, and that this would be done 
on the democratic principle of first come first 
served, but that a general banking business 
could not be carried on under existing laws or 
with the present number of clerks. The ap- 





for us, and manages to make our purchases of 
South America pay for her hardware.” We 
had no idea that the wickedness of that dread- 
ful old creature England went so far as this. 
We wish the Professor, while he was about it, 
had explained how it is we buy so much 
of South America. How do our purchases 
get here? Not surely on pack animals. If they 
come here by sea, they surely come in ships ; 
and if it pays to bring them here, why do not 
the same ships take back our goods in exchange? 
Even if England takes what we buy to pay 
for her hardware, why can we not keep her 
hands off of what we have to sell? Could we 
not send goods down by night in the return 
ships, unbeknownst to England? The Chilians 
say—in fact, they told the great South Ameri- 
can Commission the other day—that the reason 
they do not buy more of us is that our goods 
are too dear, or, in other words, that they do 
business on business principles. Is it possible 
that Professor Thompson knows more about 
the matter than the Chilians themselves? 





Representative Henderson, of Iowa, dug up 
the bloody shirt and made another attempt to 
wave it in Congress on Thursday. He cited the 
fact that 64 out of the 66 votes against the bill 
which was recently passed increasing widows’ 
pensions from $8 to $12 a month were cast by 
Southern Democrats, and virtually charged 


! 





| of both parties. 
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them with disloyalty for such action. Mr. Hen- 
derson and his kind might as well understand 
that the day for this sort of demagogism is 
gone, never to return. The South is just as 
much a part of the Union as the North, and a 
Representative from South Carolina or Missis- 
sippi has just as good a right to oppose any 
measure which does not commend itself to his 
judgment as a Representative from Wisconsin 
or New York, without having his patriotism call 
ed in question, Congressman Hewitt of New 
York and Congressman Bragg of Wisconsin, 
the latter the gallant commander of the ‘‘ Iron 
Brigade” in the Union army, voted against the 
increase of widows’ pensions, and nobody has 
any more right to “‘arraign” the sixty-four 
Southern members who stood with them than 
he has to charge either Mr. Hewitt or General 
Bragg with disloyalty. The increase of widows’ 
pensions above $8, the rate before the war, now 
that the cost of living has sunk to the ante-war 
level, was unjustifiable, and it is only to be re- 
gretted that more Northern members had not, 
like Messrs. Hewitt and Bragg and their sixty- 
four associates from the South, enough inde- 
pendence to oppose a measure which increases 
taxes by more than $6,000,000 a year. 





As things look now, the only hope of saving 
the Federal Treasury from bankruptcy, through 
the demands upon it threatened by the various 
pension jobs now pending, is in the opposition 
of the ‘‘ Confederate Brigadiers.” So many 
Northern Congressmen of both parties have 
entered the race to capture the ‘‘soldier vote ” 
by favoring any scheme which has been dili- 
gently worked up to formidable proportions 
by the claim agents, that unless Southern Sen- 
ators and Representatives stand firm against 
these dangerous projects, they are likely to be 
sarried through. In other words, Northern 
Republicans must appeal to Southern Demo- 
crats to save them and the country from the 
disastrous consequences of a demagogism which 
conquers the majority of Northern Congressmen 
For it must be understood 
that any bill to increase the running expenses 
of the Government—whether by marking up 
pension rates now paid, increasing the pension 
roll, appropriating money for schools, or gua 
ranteeing $2,500,000 a year interest on a 
scheme like the Eads Ship Railway, just re 
ported favorably—involves increased taxation. 
As Senator Plumb, of Kansas, well said, in 
opposing the Blair $77,000,000 Educational 
Bill : 

‘* Who knows where this money is to come from? 
The Secretary of the Treasury, in his annual re- 
port, recently submitted to Congress, estimates 
that the requirements of the national Govern- 
ment, including the sinking fund, will this year 
exhaust the entire revenue of the Government. 
Will any one vote for this bill if by so doing he 
is required at the next moment of time to impose 
taxes whereby the money to be appropriated 
shall be levied from the people of the United 
States?” 

This argument ought to be driven home when- 
ever any pension job or other unjustifiable 
scheme for increasing the expenditures of the 
Government is broached in Congress. Let 
men like Mr. Hewitt every time propose amend- 
ments raising the additional money thusrequired 
by restoring the tax on tea and coffee, reviving 
the income tax, or putting internal-revenue 
taxes back to the old schedule, and the dema- 
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gogues will be checkmated. Meanwhile let 
all good citizens be thankful that Southern 
Congressmen are disposed to do their duty, if 
some Northern men are afraid to do so, in 
fighting pension jobs. 





Mr. Blaine has now got the second volume 
of his ‘‘ History ” into the market, and has sup 
plied the newspapers plentifully with extracts, 
and his supporters begin to display renewed 
activity in the press. This ought to warn the 


other candidates that they have no time to | 
lose if they mean to have their histories | 


or other compositions ready for the campaign 
of 1888. Logan is the only one as yet who has 
been able to give out any extracts, but his 
history is coming, and will soon be laid be 
fore the world complete. For style we think he 
surpasses Blaine, and he has more imagination, 
and, what is very important, a better memory. 





Itis a long time since the trunk-line rail- 
ways, or any railways, have taken so indefensi- 
ble and dangerous a position as that which 
they have assumed in reference to the trans- 
portation of beef from the West tothe East. Of 
course there are criminations and recriminations 
among the parties most immediately affected. 
Charges of *‘monopoly” are made against the 
dressed-beef shippers, and these are met by ac- 
cusations on the other side that the railway 
managers are privately interested in stock-yards 
and abattoirs. The public will not be able to 
distinguish the truth where so much dust is 
purposely kicked up. They should, there- 
fore, not allow themselves to diverted 
by charges and countercharges, but rather 
keep a steady view of the grounds assumed by 
the railway companies, through their authoriz- 
ed commissioner, Mr. Fink, for the recent ad 
vance in the rates of freight on dressed beef. 
The position assumed by Mr. Fink is, ** that the 
cost of transportation on a pound of beef from 


be 








Chicago to New York shall be the same, whether | 
the cattle are slaughtered in Chicago or slaugh- | 


tered in New York.” We observe that Mr. 


Armour contends that the advance in rates is | 
considerably more than sufficient to equalize | 
the naked cost, and we presume that he is | 
right, because all the presumptions must be | 


against a combination which takes its stand on 


the doctrine that ‘¢ has the right to fix the | 


price of beef in New York. This is a most 
fantastic notion, and one which, we supposed, 
had been abandoned long ago. It is certainly 
a doctrine which cannot stand long in this 
country. It embodies all the heresies that 
gave birth to the anti-monopoly leagues and 
the granger organizations and the granger 
legislation. It is obnoxious to sound political 
economy and to the spirit of the age. 





The obvious and patent facts are these: A 
new and cheaper method of bringing beef from 
the producer to the consumer has been found. 
The cheapness consists in conveying the beef 
without the offal—in conveying the product 
of the animal instead of the animal himself, 
dispensing with the need of feeding and 
-aring for him en route and of curing him if 
he falls sick, as he is apt todo. The railroad 
companies throw themselves in,the way of this 
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notable boon to the public, and say that it shall 
not be. They have the assurance, the audacity 
—we can call it by no softer name—to say that 
progress in the useful arts shall stop at their 
bidding. They have the indiscretion and the 
want of tact to make this avowal ata time 
when the public mind is in an extremely sen- 
sitive state, and when Congress is considering 
measures to curb their pretensions. By such 
steps they put itout of the power of statesmen 
and journalists who would be glad to defend 
them against the attacks of demagogues, to ren 
der them any effective assistance. They give 
themselves away altogether. We have heard 
of cases where isolated railways in tie mining 
regions have put the of transporta- 
tion on silver so as to get as much money out 
of it, 


rates 


whether it was delivered to them in 
the form of raw ore, or of concentrated ore, 
or of bullion. Instances have been cited 
where railways have fixed their rates so | 


. . | 
as to require 1umbermen to ship the whole | 


log instead of sawing it up and leaving the 
slabs and bark behind. 
parallel cases might be tound, but none cou'd 


Indeed, a multitude of | 


be found more flagitious than the one that js | 


now the subject of hot dispute between Mr 
Armour and Mr, Fink. 





The Typographical Lmon and the Trades 


Assembly of Newark have receded from their | 


demand that the Advertiser should discharge 
certain printers who did not belong to the 
Union, and have removed the boycott orderest 
on that paper. The demand and the boycott 
were so Obnoxious to all just conceptions of 
fairness and of the rights of men, that public 
opinion bore them down with an irresistible 
weight even in a city unusually exposed to the 
terrors of boycotting. Although the Advertiser 
has gained a victory, it would perhaps be rash to 
assume tbat the Typographical Union will aban- 
don its intention of driving out all printers 
who do not belong to their society and sub 
mit to their rules. This is a phase of trades- 


unionism which has been with difficulty 
smothered in-doors in the past, and there 
is much reason to fear that it cannot be so 


smothered much longer. It is this phase which 
led to the closing of the great McCormick 
Reaper Works at Chicago. Seven men in 
the moulders’ room did not belong to the 
Moulders’ Union. They must be discharged 
under penalty of a general strike. These sev 
en men must be driven to do something which 
they did not want to do, under the threat of 
closing up an establishment which disburses 
$3,000 a day in wages. Mr. MeCormick saw 
that compliance with this demand was equi 
valent to handing over the entire property 
to the strikers, and he concluded that it might 
as well perish by rust as by being administered 
by a committee of the Trades Assembly. [1 is 
a wonder that Mr. McCormick has not been 
boycotted. It would be so easy to serve notice 
on all the farmers in the Northwest that if 
they bought McCormick's reapers the Knights 
of Labor would not buy their grain. 





A party of striking miners, in France the 
other day, attacked one of the engineers 
of the company, named Watrin, in his own 
house, and threw him out of an upper 
story window to the mob outside, who kicked 


him to death as be lay on the ground. 


LS] 
In a debate which followed in the Chamber 
on a motion to censure the Government 


for prosecuting the murderers, a M. Basly 
read a long speech justifying the murder, and 
188 Radical deputies supported him by their 
votes. This is the most marked expression w: 
have had yet of the new Socialist doctrine that 
the right of that is, the right to kill in 
order to accomplish your purpose, resides in 
any 
in individuals 


War, 


body of men, however small, or ev 
The Nihilists have 
tised it, but nobody until now has produced it 
i But it part and 
parcel of the gospel of anarchy It is thought 
that the debate 
the pensantry, who do 


urban views 


long prac 


ina legislative assembly is 
will damage the Republic w 


not ty 


Pru 


recent motor 


The speech of Herr von Scholz 
Minister of Finance, on th 
the Landtag in favor of 
lism, is published in the last number of J? 


international bimetal 
street's, It isa singularly clear and imps 


statement of the views entertained by the Gov 
erament of Prussia, and therefore of Germany 


both being under the leadership of Prince Bis 


marck, Herr von Scholz begins by stating that 
he is not a fanatical adherent of a gold currer 

cy, but that, looking backward over a period 
of twelve years, he cannot help felreitati 

all the German States on the wisdom dis 
Played in seizing the opportunity, which 
occurred in IS72, to) put) their monetary 


system in’ harmony with the progress of 
the It i 
step, but a wise 


age was not, he said, an arbitrary 


endeavor to couform to the al 


ready existing fact that gold only was in re 


If any persons 
that 
under the law they could still pay their debts 


quest as international money 


complained of this, he would remind them 


in silver both at home and abroad. So could 
the Frenchman, the Italian, and the Hol 
lander. If they did not avail themselves of 


this privilege, it must be because they believed 
that their credit would be impaired by doing so 
Neither law 
nor treaty prevents them from paying their in 
They are re 
‘the natural coer 

which 


And so with their Governments. 


terest in silver at home or abroad. 
strained from doing so 
cion of general conviction 
everybody, even without a treaty.” 
to petitions which had been received in favor 
of international bimetallism, the speaker sa:d 


‘** These petitions, most of them containing but 
three lines, requesting to have bimetallism or 
international currency introduced as soon as 
possible, speak of it as a well-known unalterable 
thing, just like speaking of introducing a gene 
ral obhgation to send children to school or 
general military service. As yet Ilbave not been 


by 
constrains 
Referring 


| able to find anybody capable of giving me but an 


——— satisfact ry cuswer to the question, 
W hat is internatic..u. ‘oube currency ¢ Gentle- 
men, one of the most eagc: agitators for bimetal- 
lism in France, M. Cerm. chi, at the beginning 
of the agitation, gave a sk -tch of a treaty, as he 
imagined it, between the states of the civil zed 
world, embodying international bimetailism. 
The triends of the subject have closed the book at 


this page, and spoken no more about the 
treaty. The countrymen of Mr. Cernu- 
schi himself have preserved the profound- 
est silence regarding it. I never head 


that any one ww real earnest dared to acknow- 
ledge himself an sdberent of this pr ject; and 
though there cre doub’ less very clever, diligent, 
and talented :.en an ng the German bimetal- 
lists, who daily write articles, books, and pam- 
phlets on the subject, I have not met with any- 
one yet who dared to propose a bimetallist treaty 
as he imagined it, and as he thought it might be 
signed after an exact scrutiny by every lover of 
his country.” 
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inclusive. } 


DOMESTIC, 
PRESIDENT CLEVELAND sent a long message to 
the Senate on Monday afternoon, clearly de- 
fining his position on the question of the Sen- 
ate’s right to demand papers from the Execu 
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tive in regard to removals made by the Presi- | 


dent. It is impossible to summarize the argu 
ment ina brief paragraph. Among the points 
made are, that the Constitution gives to the 
President the sole right of removal or suspen- 
sion, and that he is responsible to the people 
alone; that those sections of the Tenure of 
Office Act which directed the President to re- 
port to the Senate his reasons for suspensions 
have been repeated; and that the papers asked 
for are not official, but personal and private, 
and under the full authority of the President 
alone. In conclusion the President says : 
‘* There are no grounds for an allegation that 
the fear of being found false to my pro 
fessions influences me in declining to submit 
to the demands of the Senate. I have not 
constantly refused to suspend officials, and 
thus incurred the displeasure of political 
friends, and yet wilfully broken faith with 
the people for the sake of being false to them. 
Neither the discontent of party friends nor the 
allurements constantly offered of confirmations 
of appointees, conditioned upon the avowal 
that suspensions have been made on party 
grounds alone, nor the threat proposed in the 
resolutions now before the Senate that no con- 
firmations will be made unless the demands of 
that body be complied with, is sufficient to dis 
courage or deter me from following in the way 
which I am convinced leads to better govern- 
ment for the people.” 

The message created great indignation in the 
Republican ranks and surprised the Democrats 
The latter generally approve the message, but 
add that the usages of the Senate were not, per- 
haps, observed in sending in the message at 
that time. The amount of real regard for the 
good of the civil service that the Senate feels in 
its fight with the President,is shown by the fact 
that it has confirmed the nomination of I. Free- 
man Raisin to be Naval Officer at Baltimore, 
against whose appoiniment the civil-service 
reformers of Maryland made so vigorous a pro- 
test on the best grounds. 

In the Senate on Monday Mr. Pugh (Dem., 
Ala.), representing the minority of the Com- 
mittee on Judiciary, submitted the views of the 
minority on the resolution referred to that 
Committee concerning the office of the District- 
Attorney tor the Southern District of Ala- 
bama, known as the Duskin case. The report 
is three or four times as long as the majority 
report. It embodies no resolutions. It says 
that when President Cleveland came into oftice 
he found about 95 per cent. of the offices filled 
by Republicans appointed as a reward for party 
services. The party to whom the President 
owed his nomination and election has been ex- 
iled from all participation in the civil adminis- 
tration of the Governmert for near'y a quarter 
of a century. Notwithstanding these facts, 
the 650 nominations sent to the Senate in the 
suspension cases had been allowed to remain 
before the committees without consideration 
and final disposition. Refermng to the’ de- 
mand for papers, the rey ort says the minority 
admits tuat any and every public document 
or record on the files of any department or 
in the possession of the President relating to 
any subject whatever over which either house 
of Congress has any power, jurisdiction or 
control under the Constitution, is subject 
to the call or inspection of either house for 
use within its Constitutional powers and 
under its jurisdiction. But if all the power 
granted in the Constitution over the subject- 
matter is vested in the President exclusively, 
the only rightful custodian of all such papers 
is the chief executive officer. The minority, 
after making as diligent a search as time and 
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opportunity allowed, feel satisfied that from 
1789 to 1867, a period of seventy-eight years, 
nota single case can be found in which the 
Senate in executive session directed the head of 
any department or requested the President to 
transmit to the Senate in executive session 
documents relating exclusively or materially 
to removals of Federal officers by the Presi 
dent during tLe recess or the sessions of the Sen- 
ate, and such direction was obeyed by any 
head of department or the President. 


President Cieveland on Tuesday sent a mes- 
sage to Congress ou the Chinese question. He 
reviews the Rock Springs massacre and the 
treaty obhgations of the United S ates, and 
concludes that ‘‘ While the United States Gov- 
ernment is under no obligation—whether by 


the express terms of its treaties with China | 


or the principles of international law— 
to indemnify these Chinese subjects for 
losses caused by such means and under the 
admitted circumstances, yet that, in view of 


the palpable and discreditable failure of the | 


authorities of Wyoming Territory to bring to 
justice the guilty parties, or to assure the suf- 
ferers an impartial forum in which to 
seek and obtain compensation for the losses 
which those subjects have incurred by lack 
of police protection; and considering, further, 
the entire abseuce of provocation or con- 
tribution on the part of the victims, the 
Executive may be induced to bring the matter 
to the benevolent consideration of the Congress, 
in order that that body, in its high discretion, 
may direct the bounty of the Government in 
aid of innocent and peaceful strangers whose 
maltreatment has brought discredit upon the 
country, with the distinct understanding that 
such action is in no wise to be held as a prece- 
dent, is wholly gratuitous, and is resorted to in 
a spirit of pure generosity toward those who 
are otherwise helpless.” 

On Thursday the House voted to discuss the 
coinage reports for ten days from March 2. 


In answer to a request from a sub-committee 
of the Committee on Ways and Means for 1n- 
formation concerning the workings of the reci 
procity treaty with the Hawaiian Islands, John 
E. Searles, jr., one of the Government Com- 
missioners who visited the islands, has made a 
statement of facts ascertained m connection 
with his visit. ‘‘ The total of duties remitted 
during the nine years the treaty has been in 
operation,” he says, ‘‘ is $22,808,025, while the 
total value of our domestic exports for the 
same period is only $22,872,371, or, in other 
words, if we had made the islands a present of 
every dollar’s worth of goods they bought 
from this country, and collected duties on 
their sugars, we should have made no loss.” 
He says there has been an actual decadence of 
American influence, and under the scramble 
for the benefits of the treaty the islands have 
declined morally. 

Mr. Morrison (Dem., IIlI.), from the Com- 
mittee on Rules, 1eported in the House on Fri- 
day a substitute for the Hanback and Pulitzer 
resolutions directing an inquiry into the Pan- 
Electric Telephone matter. The resolution 
provides for a select committee of nine to fully 
investigate the Government's expenditures 
in the telephone suits, the issuance of stock of 
the Pan-Electric Company to any persons con- 
nected with the Government, and any attempts 
to improperly influence official action by or 
through the press. After a brief but excited 
debate, durmg which Mr. Gibson (Dem., W. 
Va.) bitterly criticised Mr. Pulitzer, whom he 
accused of shmnking behind the columns of 
his newspaper to attack men instead of attack- 
ing them cn the floor of the House, the resolu- 
tion was adopted. 

The Urgent Deficiency Appropriation Bill, 
as agrcead upon by the Appropriations Com- 
mittee of the House on Friday, appropriates 
$634,453 for the present fiscal year. 

The Diplomatic and Consular Bill was sub- 
mitted to the House on Tuesday. The appro- 
priations are substantially the same as last year, 
with the exception of a number of items which 
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have been ruled out by the new rules of the 
House, which do not admit of changes of ex- 
isting law in appropriation bills. 

The House Committee on Post-offices and 
Post-roads completed the Post-oftice appropri- 
ation bill on Wednesday. It appropriates for 
the postal service during the next fiscal year 
the sum of $54,326,588, an increase of $625,598 
over the appropriation for the present fiscal 
year, and a decrease of $659,579 as compared 
with the Department’s estimates. The estimated 
revenue for the next fiscal year is $47,142,252, 
and the estimated deficiency (indefinite) 1s $7,- 
443,914. 

The House Judiciary Committee has taken a 
vote which indicates that a majority of two or 
three in that Committee is opposed to the 
Lowell Bankrupt Bill. The only Democrat 
on the Committee who favors it is Mr. Collins. 

The House Committee on Territories has di- 
rected an adverse report to be made on Repre- 
sentative Townshend’s bill to organize the en- 
tire [ndian Territory into the Territory of 
Oklahoma. The Committee still has under 
consideration Representative Weaver's bill to 
organize Oklahoma and the public land-strip 
into a Territory. 

The Electoral Count Bill, reported back to 
the Senate from the Committee on Privileges 
and Elections, to which it had been recom- 
mitted, is amended. It now contains a provi- 
:ion requiring the transmission to the Secretary 
of State, immediately after the appointment of 
electors, of a certificate setting forth the names 
of the electors and the canvass of the number 
of votes given or cast for each. By this 
m ans Congress will be enabled to take cog 
nizance at once of the result of the election, 
whereas now it has no cognizance of the mat 
ter until the day arrives for opening and count 
ing the votes. The Secretary of State is also 
required to publish these certificates in full in 
such newspapers as he shall designate, and at 
the first meeting of Congress he is to transmit 
copies to each house of Congress. 


The Senate Committee on Commerce has 
agreed to report favorably the Dingley Ship- 
ping Bill with amendments. 

The Senate on Monday rejected the nomina- 
tions of Mr. Pillsbury and Mr. Chase to be in 
ternal-revenue collector:. 

It has been reported that the Consul-Generals 
at London and Liverpool would resign if the 
bill passed which deprives them of the notarial 
fees. The frends of Consul General Walker 
at Paris say that he has never accepted these 
fees, but that he has permitted the Vice-Consul, 
Mr. Hooper, to keep tLem. Under this system 
the position of Vice-Consul at Paris has been 
more lucrative than that of the Consul-Gene- 
ral. 

The national debt was reduced during Feb- 
ruary $2,702,153 31. 

The Virginia Senate on Saturday rejected by 
ap overwhelming vote a proposition to amend 
the Constitution, so as to repudiate all of the 
bonds not funded under the Riddleberger set- 
tlement in one year after the ratification by the 
people of this amendment to the Constitution. 

The Virginia House of Delegates on Monday 
passed the bill introduced some days ago by 
ex-Congressman Fulkerson, providing for the 
issue by the commonwealth of scrip which is 
to be made receivable for all taxes except capi- 
tation. This is regarded as one of the most 
fur-reaching measures for forcing the bond- 
holders to fund under the Riddleberger settle- 
ment ever adopted by the Legislature. If it is 
sustained by the Federal courts, this scheme 
will force the coupons down so low that the 
creditors will have no recourse but to fund 
them. 

In the New York Senate the Gas Committee 
presented its report on Monday night, accom- 
panied by three bills. They provide for the 
appointment by the Governor of three gas com- 
missioners for the State. No dividend shall be 
paid unless earned, and no dividend shall ex- 
ceed 10 per cent, of the actual capital as de- 
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termined by the commissioners. The earnings 
in excess of 10 per cent. shall be accumulated 
as a reserve to be applied toward a reduction of 
the price of gas. The price of illuminating 
gas is fixed ata maximum of $1 25 per 1,000 
feet, and $1 for cooking and heating gas. 

In the State Senate on Thursday a bill was 
introduced annulling all the mghts, privileges, 
and franchises acquired by the Broadway Sur- 
face Road in this city. 

In the Assembly at Albany on Thursday a 
bill was passed repealing the anti-deer-hound 
ing law of last winter. 

The report of Willis 8. Paine, Superintend- 
ent of the New York Banking Department, in 
relation to the savings banks of the State, 
shows that the resources increased $28,609,137 
in the last year, and the number of depositors 
increased 42,898. 

Nathan L. Baker, of Portland, Oregon, and 
“Al” White, of Oregon City, who led the mob 
which drove the Chinese out of Oregon City, 
were arrested on Wednesday on complaint ot 
Wong Chung, a Chinese contractor, and 
taken before the United States Com- 
missioner, charged with violating section 
5019 of the United States statutes. This 
section, which was passed for the special 
protection of negroes against the Kuklux Klan 
in 1874, is said to cover the Chinese cases 
exactly, and the authorities are of the opinion 
that the men can be convicted. 

A band of masked men visited three ranches 
near Wheatland, California, on Thursday 
morning, and compelled the Chinese workmen 
to leave. They were marched to Wheatland 
and allowed to go where they pleased. 

General Crook and Geronimo, the renegade 
Apache chief, met on February 22 at Lavg's 
ranch, seventy-eight miles southwest of Dem 
ing. The chief and tive bucks held a consul 
tation, and asked permission to return peace- 
ably to the reservation. General Crook re- 
fused the request, demanding their uncondi- 
tional surrender. Geronimo refused to give 
himself up, and after a consultation left for 
his camp, kevping the white flag flying for ten 
miles or more. Geronimo is reported to have 
with him ninety bucks, besides women and 
children. No attempt was made to follow 
him. 

FOREIGN. 


It is reaffirmed that the chief complication of 
the home-rule question is the attitude of Mr. 
Chamberlain. He is still working bard in pri 
vate against Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Morley 
and home rule. Only a few days ago at the 
Devonshire Club, the Whig headquarters, he 
made a speech declaring that he must bave one 
law and one State. He hasa land bill all ready. 
He has been attempting to cultivate an alli 
ance with a leading Parnellite. 

The Liberal Government on Tuesday indi 
sated through a Ministerial utterance that they 
expect to fall on the Irish question. Mr. Mor 
ley, Chiet Secretary for Ireland, in an address 
at the conference of Liberal delegates, said: 
‘*The Government is now face to face with 
the Irish difficulty, and will probably be com- 
pelled to make an early appeal to the country.” 


The British Government will probably soon 
start relief works along the west coast of Ire- 
land where the distress is very great. 


Sir Henry James (Liberal), formerly Attor 
ney-General, spoke on Monday evening at Lan- 
cashire in justification of his secession from 
Mr. Gladstone’s party. The creation of au 
Irish Parliament, he said, would call into exist 
ence a power the fear of whose hostility to 
England would ever exist. Neither he nor 
Lord Hartington intended to form a new party, 
but both would loyally support Mr. Gladstone's 
general policy. ‘‘ Mr. Gladstone,” added Sir 
Henry, ‘‘gencrously offered me the Lord 
Chancellorship and afterward an important 
ottice in the House of Commons. I was com 
pelled to decline both of those offers in the 
abs. nce of pledges which the Government was 
unable to give.” 


i 
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The Cork Corporation, by a vote of 31 to 10, 
has adopted a resolution favoring an Irish Par- 
hament in Dublin, and declaring that that con 
cession would not involve the separation of 
Ireland from Great Britain. 

The reports that the Parnellites possess com 
promising letters from Lord Randolph Church 
ill pledging bim in favor of Lome rule, are 
declared to be untrue. Parnellites, however, 
assert that he had personal interviews with the 
Irish leaders and offered them home rule. 

The Parnellites are irritated at Captain 
O’Shea’s action in opposing Mr. Healy's posi- 
tion on the question of granting medals to the 
Canadian volunteers. 

Queen Victoria and Prince and Princess 
Henry of Battenberg witnessed a performance 
of Gounod’s oratorio, ‘‘ Mors et Vita,” at the 
Albert Hall in London on Friday. There were 
thousands of people outside, who lustily cheered 
the royai party. When the Queen entered the 
hall the whole audience, nunibering 7,000, rose 
and stood during the playing of the national an 
them. 

Queen Victoria is rapidly becoming a com 
mon topic of discussion in London. An ex 
traordiuary editorial in the Standard on Friday 
has made a sensation. It said: ‘‘It 1s time to 
say publicly what everybody has been saying 
privately for many years, that the Queen and 
the country over which she rules have been too 
long separated ; that the separation cannot be 
continued much ionger without serious and 
lasung injury both to the throne and the com 
munity. There is no room in the English con 
stitution for a sovereign who lives tn almost 
complete seclusion.” It will be remembered 
that the Standard is the organ of all that is 
most conservative and loyal. The evening pa 
pers followed suit. The working classes 
throughout the country cousider, and rightly, 
that the Queen has treated Mr. Gladstoue on 
several occasions recently with a distinct per 
sonal slight. ‘This they resent, 

Mrs. Phelps, wife of the United States Min 
ister at the Court of St. James, was on Mon 
day presented to Queen Victoria at) Windsor 
Castle. 

The Queen’s Proctor has decided to intervene 
in the Dilke case. 

Lord Salisbury has been ordered to go to the 
Continent to recruit his health. 


The Rev. Hugh Stowell Brown, the cek 
brated Baptist preacher, of Liverpool, is dead 
at the age of sixty-three. He was a locomotive 
engineer in early life. He was appointed 
minister of a church in Liverpool, in January, 
1848, and soon became one of the recoguized 
leaders of the Baptust body throughout the 
country. His greatest success was as a lec 
turer, and eve ry Sunday afterpeon he collected 
audiences of 2,000 or 3,000 artisans. He has 
lectured in this country and Canada. 


Mr. Henry Stevens, the American biblio- 
grapher, died at his home in London on Sun 
day, after a long illness. He was born in Ste 
vensville, Vt., and was graduated trom Yak 
College in 1843. A few years later he took up 
his residence in London. He has bought 
American books for the British Museum for 
mnany years, and compiled records for individu 
als and States in this country as well as made 
many Catalogues. His books are ‘ Historical 
Nuggets,’ ‘Rare Books Relating to America,’ 
in two volumes, 1862; a ‘ Catalogue of Ameri 
can Books in the British Museum,’ 1859, and 
* Notes on the Earliest Discoveries in America.’ 
Mr. Stevens sold the United States Government 
its valuable collection of Franklin manuscripts. 


A sensation was caused in the French Cham- 
ber of Deputies on Thursday afternoon. A 
strange man in one of the galleries arose ex 
citediy, drew a revolver, fired it twice with 
downward aim, and then coolly threw a letter 
toward M. Clémenceau. The man was quickly 
seized and hurried out by the police. When 
the excitement had subsided a flutened bullet 
was found at the feet of the President of the 
Chamber, The prisoner said he was a_soldier 


LS3 


who had been so ill-treated by his superiors 
and ignored by the officers of justice that he 
resorted to the desperate expedient of creating 
the sensation in the Chamber of Deputies in 
order to secure attention to his grievances He 
is probably insane 


" 


The eighty fourth anniversary of the birth 
of Victor Hugo was celebrated in) Paris on 
Friday evening by a grand entertainment at 
the Theatre Francais The audience was bril 
liant. Hugo's grandchildren were the guests 
of the audience Scenes from ‘'Le Rois amuse 
and ** Ruy Blas” and ** Hernani” were ena 


' 


ed. Renan’s ** 18027" was received with ¢u 
multuous applause 

Prince Kropotkin delivered a lecture in. the 
Salle Levis, Paris, on Wednesday evening 
He predicted a revolution at the end of the 
century which would sweep away govert 
ments, permanent armies, religion, and all 
abuses interfering with the liberty of subjects 


He avoided political allusions 
loudly applauded. He was followed by Louis 
Michel, who delivered a similar address 

The Paris Journal des 1k 
Salsbury drew up a convention with the Porte 
for the cession of Crete to England, oo the pay 
ment of £8,000,000 and a cuarantee that Greece 
should be prevented trom taking aggressis 
measures Purkey Mr. Gladston 


; 


His speech was 


rts says that Lond 


ivainst 


Journal adds, hesitates to contirm the conver 
tion. 

The Supreme Spanish Council of War has 
contirmed the sentence of the Minister of War 


imposed on Don Enrique de Bourbon, Duke of 
Seville, and Lieutenant Colonel of the rey 


ment 


of Albuera. This placed Don Enrique on the 

half-pav list His offence was the utterance of 
pay 

disrespectful and abusive language against the 


Queen Regent, widow of the late King Alfon 


so, who was a ce the Don 
the Archduchess Maria of 


} 
sit 


usin te 
‘he marriage of 
Puscany to the Archduke Carl Stephan, brot 
of the Queen Regent of Spain, 
in Vienna on Sunday by the Archbishop of 
Vienna The ceremony was very imposing, 
gud was witnessed by the Emperor Francis Jo 
seph and a host of members of the royal family 


t 


Vienna is now suite 


ring from a partial water 
famine, ha 


and is much agiated over the ques 
tion of a supply the monopoly of supply is 
at present heid by the Municipal Councii, and 


the water is all brought from the celebrated 
Hochquelle and Kaiserbrunn springs. The 
quality of the fluid is excellent, and the quan 
tity was ample before the recent enormous 
growth of the city. It is now proposed to re 


serve the water from the springs for drinking 
purposes, and to draw upon the Danube for a 
supply for otber needs 


The Italian Senate, by a vote of 91 to 6, has 
adopted a bill to equalize the land tax. 
A treaty of peace between Servia and Bul 


garia was finally signed at Bucharest on Tues 
day. 

All workmen of foreign birth have been dis 
charged from employment in the Government 
dockyards at Berlin. This action has been 
taken because of the disclosures in the case of 
Captain Sarauw, recently convicted of having 
sold plans and information of German fortiti- 
cations to Major Grizot, of the French Gener 
al Stalf. 

There is a 
Sweden. 

The Canadian Parhament was opened in 
Ottawa on Thursday afternoon, ‘lhe Gov 
ernor General's speech contains the following 
in reference to the fishery question; ‘* Should 
negotiations between her Majesty’s Govern 
ment and that of the United States for the 
appointment of a joint commission to adjust 
what is known as the ‘fishery question,” and 
to consider the best means of developing inter 
pauional commerce, fail to secure any satisfac 
tory result, Parliament will be asked to make 
provision for the protection of inshore fisheries 
by the extension of the present system of 
marine police,” 


commercial crisis at Stockholm, 
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IMPRESSIVE WARNINGS. 
Mr. Asbury Cowarp, Superintendert of Pub- 
tic Education in South Carolina, has borne very 
s‘riking testimony, in his annual report for 
1884, to the disastrous effect which the mere 


talk about Federal ad hes exerted in that 
ttate. Mr. Coward, after citing other circum- 


stances, like short crops, which had operated 
unfavorably to educational intercsts during the 
school year 1883-4, topped the list with this as 
tte most important: ‘‘In addition to these 
diawbacks, the discussion of the policy of 
iederal aid for the suppression of illiteracy re- 
vived into active expression all the latent or 
Litherto silent opposition to the common-school 
system of the State.” But there is even more 
‘tartling evidence as to the bad influence which 
the bare prospect of receiving Federal aid has had 
in another Southern State. To careful observers 
of Georgia’s wonderful material progress during 
the last few years, it has been a mystery that 
82 prosperous a commonwealth did not do 
nore to make her school system worthy of 


‘*the Empire State of the South.” We 
have at last dis overed the reason. It 
hus been sim'y because her people had 


concluded that they were soon going to get 
liberal appropriations for this purpose from 
Washington, ent! cov: equently did not need to 
make greater efforts themselves to meet the 
necessities of the case. So long ago as No- 
vember, 1882, Mr, G.stavus J. Orr, the State 


Schoel Comrnissiorer, in his report to the 
Legislature, cundemved ‘‘the uilter inade- 


quacy of the sum: which we ai. spply- 
ing the supyoit of schools to the 
object to be acecmplished”; pointed out 
‘the urgent necessity of more liberal appro- 
priations fcr schoo'”, showed that a tax of 
only one-fifth of one per cent. upon the prop- 
erty of the State would keep the schools in 
operation six mont.s, nearly twice the period 
that they were then open; met the former plea of 
poverty by the dcclaration that ‘‘the time has 
come when we can do better,” and concluded : 
‘* Tam sure that we have reached a point where 
we can continue our schools in operation for six 
months [nearly twice the period at that time] 
without unduly burdening the people,” 

The Legislature failed to act upon Mr. Orr’s 
recommendation. Why? The answer to this 
question is given in the following letter to the 
Evening Post from Mr. Woodrow Wilson, 
author of the work on ‘Congressional Gov- 
ernment’ which has attracted so much atten- 
tion, a native of the South who stoutly opposes 
the Blair bill, as do so many of the most clear- 
sighted Southerners: 


to 


“In tn 
Atlanta 


winter of 1882-85 I spent some time in 

. Waile the Legislature was in session. 
The project of Federal aid to education was 
already then being pushed. One ay I dropped 
into the gallery of the State Senate Chamber 
for an hour, and chanced to find a discussion 
in progress upon a propos.l to increase the 
appropriation for education, as Mr. Orr had 
urged that the State was so abundantly able 
to de. Only a small minority favored tre 
mevsure for heavier taxation. The majority 





s=pported a counter-resolution that the Sena- | 


tors and Representatives of the State in Con- 
gress be requested to do all m their power to 
secure the passage of a law giving aid from 
the Kederal Treasury to education in the States. 
I heard one speech made in opposition to this 
Legging resolution, 
tbe self-respect and independence of Georgians, 
in view of what the speaker treated as the 
unqu:stion-d ability of the State to support a 


It was a sturdy aypeal to | 


rous acommonwealth. No attempt was made 
v the majority to answer his argument, which, 
hike Mr, Orr’s plea, was indeed unansweruble. 
The majority kept silence, and contented them- 
selves with pg the resolution appealing tor 
outside help to do what by their very silence 


| 


they cocfessed they were able to do tne nselves. | 
| been hastily endorsed by a vote of 33 to 11 two 


lt was evident that no increase in the State 
appropriation for public education would be 
voted so long as there was the least prospect 
of aid from Washington. The whole pertorm- 


| years ago. 


ance impressed me as a startling declaration, | 
upoa the part of a well-to-do community, of its | 


deliberate determination to enjoy the easy posi- 
tion of a beneficiary of the national Government 


to the fullest possible extent, rather than ro be | 
independent and support a good school system by | 


its own uuaided efforts.” 

Last week there came to light two more 
strong proofs that the South does not need 
any educational appropriations from Washing- 
ton. The annual report of the Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction in North Carolina 
for the last school year shows that there had 
been an increase over the previous year in the 
school expenditures of $51,693, being nearly 
10 per cent.; ia the number of pupils enrolled, 
of 13,850; in the average attendance, of 12,- 
583; in the number of schoolhouses, of 214; 
and in the lengtl. of the school year, of nearly 
a week. ‘‘Upoa the whole,” says the Super- 
intendent, ‘‘ our educational outlook is en- 
couraging in every aspect except one,” 
which is the annulling by the Su- 
preme Court of two statutes relied upon to 
increase the school revenues, thus requiring 
an increase in taxation, which so thriving 
a State can easily stand. We have also just 
received the last annual report of the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction in Florida—a 
State where there are nearly as many ne- 
groes as whites, and consequently a heavy 
burden of black ignorance. ‘The Superin- 
tendent reports that the public-school sys- 
tem is in a most prosperous condition, as 
will readily be believed when he proceeds to 
show that the number of schools increased 
during the last year from 1,504 to 1,724; and 
that ‘‘the number of school-children between 
the ages of six and twenty-one years (which 
is the school age by law),  accord- 
ing to the school census taken in the year 
1884, was 66,798, of whom, by the annual re- 


ports of the County Superintendents, there are | 


enrolled for attendance upon the schools for 
the year ending September 30, 1885, 62,327, 
centage of enrolment and daily attendance 
equal to any State in the Union as 
reported from the educational departments.” 
And we may add, much better than Mr. Blair's 
own State, since in New Hampshire out of 
79,120 children between the ages of 
and seventeen inclusive, shown by 
census of 1880, Superintendent 
last report shows that only 

enrolled in school, or less than 81 per 
cent. of all, against more than 93 per cent. in 
Florida, and the average attendance (45,159) 
was less than 71 percent. of those enrolled, 
against more than 73 per cent. in Florida. 

It is now going on four weeks since the 
Blair bill came before the Senate. The pro- 
traction of the debate has been in every way 
most fortunate. It has given ample oppor- 
tunity for public opinion to crystallize in op- 
position to the ill-considered scheme, and the 


change in the attitude of the press is reflected | 
school system worthy of so great and pros- | jo a similar change on the part of Senators. | of taxes, the machinery of; the; States Gov- 


five | 
the | 

Patterson’s | 
63,656 were | 


| mends itself to their judgment. 


The Tribune's correspondent reports that the 
friends of the bill begin to feel that it is in 
danger. It is notorious that there would be no 
question of its defeat if it were before the 
Senate now for the first time, instead of having 


Senator Plumb, of Kansas, told 
the exact truth when he said in his speech last 
week : 

** Now Isay, what every man knows, that I can 
count on the fingers of my two hands the mem- 
bers on this flcor who are actually in favor of this 
measure, who will dare avow that they are for it 
as an original proposition, or as one that com- 
But one man 
says: ‘I made incautiously somewhere a speech 
in favor of it, and at a time when I did not con- 
sider the surroundings’; and another man says: 
*My Legislsture say they want me to vote for 
it’; and so on all the way round. If there could 
be some way of voting upon this measure with- 
out meeting these conditions, 1t would have prac- 
tically no support. I do not believe legislation 


| thus enacted 1s likely to be wise.’ 


| 1884; 


Members of the United States Senate ought to 
be above voting for a measure which they now 
believe to be bad because they were carelessly 
drawn into approving it years ago. The coun- 


| try respects a man who saysthat sober second 


thought convinces him that his first opinion 
was wrong, but it can entertain only contempt 
for a man who privately condemns a measure 
and publicly votes for it to save his consistency. 
VIRGINIA COUPON CASES. 
Tue recent decisions of the Supreme Court 
in the Virginia coupon cases have already 
resulted in a special message from Governor 
Lee to the General Assembly of the State. He 
recommends the appointment cf a commission 
‘* clothed with no other power, and to have no 
other duties to perform, but to urge the credi- 
tors to accept the settlement which Virginia 
has decreed,” @. e., the Riddleberger settlement 
of February 14, 1882. It is hardly to be ex- 
pected that the creditors will accede to a set- 
tlement which is the very thing that they 
have been resisting ever since the act of 
1882 was passed. But, although the position 
of the State nominally remains unchanged, 
and the Governor reiterates its determination 
never to abroga‘e the Riddleberger settlement, 
fortifying the need of repudiating a debt, once 
already scaled upon the same plea, with the 


| time-worn statements of hardships undergone 
and in daily average attendance 45,850, a per- 


by Virginia during and immediately after the 
civil war, and leaning upon the broken reed of 
the dissenting opinion in the coupor cases of 
nevertheless, the creditors must de- 
rive some degree of comfort from the 
fact that ‘‘a people so jealous of their good 
faith, so sedulous to preserve their good name 
as the Virginians,” condescend to persuade at 
all. ‘‘ Chateau qui parle, et femme qui écoute, 
pres de se rendre,” says the old French proverb. 
Still it cannot be doubted that the bondhold 
ers would be ready to enter inte any fair com- 
promise, and it is to be hoped that the appoint 
ment of a commission, even with the limited 
powers which Governor Lee recommends, will 
be the beginning of a more reasonable and busi- 
nesslike spirit in the State. 

The position of affairs appears to be this: 
Matured coupons are outstanding to an amount 
in excess of the entire yearly revenue of the 
State. If any great number of them are used 
in payment of taxes, or to prevent the collection 
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ernment will be materially hindered if 
not blocked; or very likely the cou- 
pons will become a_ sort of depreciated 
currency like the notes issued in the days of 
‘‘wild-cat” State banks. Certainly a very 
real detriment will ensue to the State. The 
creditors, on the other band, will not be cor- 
respondingly benefited, as the coupons will be 
bought to tender in payment of taxes only at 
depreciated rates. The existing state of af- 
fairs, in short, injures both parties more than 
it benefits either, Common sense demands | 
a compromise. By funding the debt, both 
coupens and principal, into a bond to run for a 
long term at a low rate of interest, acompromise 
would be attained which would relieve the 
State of a great burden and danger, and give 
the creditors a security of an assured and steady | 
value. 

It is absurd to suppose that the creditors 
will fund under the Riddleberger settlement 
of 1882. The debts funded under the acts | 
can be repudiated principal and inierest, since | 
the bonds do not carry coupons which are 
receivable for taxes; and the creditors can- 
not be expected to give up rights secured them 
by the Constitution of the United States in re- 
turn for bonds unsecured by anything except 
a popular will fond of exercising itself in repu- 
diation. It is to be supposed, at the very 
least, that the creditors will require any new 
evidences of debt exchanged for the old to be 
stamped both upon the face of the bonds Ma 
the coupons with the words: ‘* Re2eivable at 
and after maturity for all taxes, debts, and 
demands due the State.” 

The greatest obstacle to compromise is un- 
doubtedly the firm belief among the repudi- 
ating element of Virginia that public senti- 
ment is so united against using these coupons 
as tender in payment of taxes that patriotism 
and fear of odium alike will prevent such use. 
No doubt public sentiment is powerful in Vir- 
ginia, and far more powerful than in the North- 
ern States, where law is more respected. But 
it takes a good deal of sentiment to prevent a 
taxpayer from saving 50 cents on the dollar 
when he can get a chance. It is all very well 
to tell him he is unpatriotic and injuring bim- 
self by harming the Government under which 
he lives. The injury is remote, the gain im- 
mediate, and fifty cents on the dollar a sore 
temptation. In fact, public sentiment, even | 
when its cause is noble, unless enforced by vigi- | 
lance committees, as the anti-tea resolutions | 
were in some of the colonies at least prior to 
the Revolution, is of little avail against indi- 
vidual gain. On the contrary, there is good 
reason to suppose that there is a strong minori- 
ty, composed of the best in Virginia, which 
sympathizes with the creditors, and would be 
glad to enter into a fair compromise, and that 
if the taxpayers alone had the vote a real com- 
promise would be offered. The taxpayers, it 
is true, have, with great reluctance, acquiesced 
in the decision of the majonty to repudiate 
if possible, but reluctant acquiescence is not 
the material by: which the fierce flame of re- 
sistance to law can be fed. It is signifi 
cant that even last year coupons to the 
amount of $50,000 entered the Treasury, 
and how many more were used to prevent the 
collection of taxes it is impossible to say, The , 
Virginia politician ought to put it fairly to | 
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himself whether emigrants from other States 
will bother themselves much about the patriot 
ism of maintaining repuciation if they can pay 
business licenses in depreciated coupons, and 
whether in any business community, such 
as Virginia professes to be, there is not al 
ways a very considerable class who, provided 
they are protected from bodily harm, care very 
litle for public opinion when they can make 
money by running counter to it. 

One of the Virginia papers, the Charlottes 
ville Chronicle, asks where is the victory 
which we spoke of in our last 
on this subject, since the State can repu 
diate the principal of all its debts. The re 
ply is, that, for the past five years or more, 
the State of Virginia has refused to accept 
these coupons as tender for taxes, and if now 


editorial 


| she turns to some other method of injuring her 


creditors, as the Chronicle suggests, it is an ad 
mission that the means which the State has 
hitherto used are useless, That a State should 
be driven by peaceable means from an uncon- 
stitutional position which she chose to take and 


maintain through a series of years by all forms | 


of legal chicanery, 1s a great gain to consti 
tutional government. If Virginia wishes to 
be dishonest pow, sbe must be dishonest 
under the Constitution, not in spite of it. 
She would do well to ponder the noble 
words of John Jay in the case of Georgia vs. 
Chisholm, in which, pnor to the Eleventh 
Amendment, the Supreme Court decided that 
an individual could sue a State. Objection 
was made that, if a State could be sued, why 
not the United States? Jay says the difference 
is this: 
or individual citizens the national courts are 
supported in all their legal and constitutional 


‘In all cases of actions against States 


proceedings and judgments by the arm of the 
executive power of the United States; but in 
cases against the United States there is no 
power which the courts can call to their aid 
T wish the state of society was so far improved, 
and the science of government advanced 
a degree of perfection, as that the ithole nat 
could, in the peaceable course of lai, be cor 
pelled to do justice and be sued by indiridual 
citizens,” * 

SILVER IN FRANCE. 
THERE has been a debate on the silver question 
in the Freach Chamber, ona resolution of M. 
Soubeyran, calling on the Government to open 
negotiations with a view tothe reassembling of 
the Monetary Conference of 1881, in considera 
tion of the sadcondition of silverin France. 
On the 10th of February it stood, on the Paris 
Bourse, from 22 to 271, per cent. below the value 
in relation to gold put en it by French law. In 
other words, a five-franc mece 1s worth only 
about 3 frances 85 centimes—that is, has lost 
nearly one-quarter of its value. M. Soubeyran 
isa financier of good standing, with a great 
horror of theory, and maintains stoutly that 
money is not merchandise, 
sure of value which the Government can rezu 


but simply a mea- 


late as it pleases, and he holds that the existing 
depreciation of silver is due to its demonctiza 
tion in Germany, and to the cessation of its 
coinage by the Latin Union. 
remonetize, and the Latin Union to begin coin- 
ing again, he says, and all will be well. 


* Curtis, at p. 68, 





Get Germany to | 


- = 
IS. 
M. de Freycinet, on behalf of the Ministry, 
maintained a neutral attitude in the debate, 
and asked for and carricd the *‘ order of the day 
pure and simple,” which is equivalent in French 
parliamentary procs dure to laying on the tible 
saying that this did not signify that the Govern 
ment refused to open the negotiations asked for 
by M. de Soubeyran, but simply that his mobeu 
was couched in terms too imperative; that the 
time did not seem to have come for reopening 
the negotiations in question, but that the Minis 
try had not lost sight of the matter, and that at 
the proper moment they would take itup. So 
the order of the day was voted unanimously 
The general question of the relation of the 
Government to the currency was debated only 
between M. de Soubeyran and M, Passy, The 
two Ministers who spoke, M. Carnot and M 
de Freycinet, 
batting the 
gaining ground with the European public 
They said that it might be that Great Britaia 


‘ontined themselves to com 


notion that bimetallism was 


and Germany were making a dreadful mistake 
in sticking to the gold standard, but that it 
Was pure sentimentalism to suppose that either 
of these Powers could now be induced to go 
back to the doubl There is no 
sign of anything of the kind The ** bru 
tal truth,” as the French call it, is, as M 


standard 


Leroy-Beaulieu points out in the Aevneniuss 
Francais, that England has no thought of 
adopting the double standard herself, but that 
a certain vumber of English baukers and eco 
bomical writers are making a great effort to in 
duce France to resume the coinage of silver 
‘The English,” says he, ‘are faithful to their 
habitual policy of preaching to others the exact 
contrary of their own practice. They dissuade 
us, for instance, with sympathetic interest, from 
establishing colonies, while they themsetves 
keep on seizing all the new territory they can 
get hold of. So, alse, in their own home they 
remain firmly attached to the gold stardard, 
but wou'd be delighted to have France .cstore 
the double standard in all its vigor.” EB ‘speaks 
with equal despondency about German y and the 
United States, and says that the sn all commer 
cial states of Europe, particularly Belgium and 
Switzerland, are much more ressiute partisans 
of the single gold standard than iney were tive 
vearsago. ‘‘It is no secret,” he adds, ‘that 
there bas been a great deal of difliculty in keep 
ing Belgium and Switzerland jn the Latin 
Union.” A leading Pelgian -tatesman, M. Coc 
quiel, has recently,in fact,cone ctea a scheme for 
restoring the gold standardi: ‘’elgium by the 
sale of $40,000,000 in five-fra. pieces, Which 
in London would bring in (se, + $32,000, 000, 
This he would put into Eng. «1 consols, the 
interest on which be would all ~w to accumu 
late for eight years, at the end of which it would 
amount to over $40,000,000 gol 1, or the total 
nominal value of the silver sold. The gap 
left by the sale of the silver he would fill 
during the eight years with legal-tender paper. 

What makes the situation in France more 
hopeless for the bimetallists is, that the distance 
between the old sacred relation of 1514 to 1 be- 
tween silver and gold has greatly increased 
and is increasing. In 1881 the proportion was 
18 to 1; it was 19 to | in 1885, and it is 20 toi 
now. Moreover, in 1881 the stuck o: gad 
in the Bunk of France had faler to give, 
000,000, and a large part 1 tuls was ten. 
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franc pieces below weight and unfit for 
exportation, while the stock of silver was 
$266,000,000. Now, however, the stock of 
gold in the bank is $232,000,000, while the 
stock of silver has fallen to $217,000,000. In 
other words, the French are in a far better po- 
sition to go back to the gold standard than 
they were five years ago. 

The truth is, that it is not only England and 
Germany who wish other people to do what 
they have no intention of doing themselves in 
this matter of standards. Every individual 
bimetallist is in exactly the same state of mind. 
Not one of them, we venture to say, has the 
smallest intention of doing his own private 
business on a double standard, but each 
of them hopes his neighbors will, and would 
like to encourage them in so doing. In 
saying this we are casting no imputation on 
their honesty or sincerity. We simply mean 
that they are the victims of an immense delu- 
sion. No nation has ever yet used a double 
standard, for the simple reason that the human 
mind, as lodged in the ordinary human head, is 
not capable of doing so. The law has often or- 
Gained the use of a double legal tender, but the 
community has always used one standard only 
for large transactions, That is, each man 
thinks in one standard when fixing the price 
of what he has to sell, or making his plans for 
the future, although when he comes to pay a 
debt he will, if sharp, avail himself of the 
cheaper of two legal tenders. 


PUBLIC FEELING IN IRELAND. 
DUBLIN, February 13, 1886, 

IN writing such letters as the present about 
Ireland, I feel a difficulty in keeping hold on 
leading principles so as to resist being unduly in- 
fluenced by the passions of the moment —by the 
tone of the last speeches of those who sway public 
opinion, by the response of the people to senti- 
ments expressed at public meetings, by the ex- 
tent to which outrages prevail, and the attitude 
of the national press towards them. It would be 
easy to simply chronicle daily events, or to give 
a one-sided view of the subjects under considera- 
tion; but it is not easy to throw such a fair light 
upon the present Irish question as to help Ame- 
rican readers in forming their own views and ar- 
riving at their own conclusions. 

Tne return of Mr. Gladstone to power upon a 
distinctly home-rule policy is the most significant 
event in modern Irish politics. I trust it may 
prove to be the turning-point in our history. Its 
first result—the appointment of John Morley as 
Chief Secretary—is, to those who know his intel- 
ligeat, wise, and daring sympachy with Ireland, 
almost bewildering. Knowing what the Castle 
system of government is; considering how it has 
changed some of those who were our best friends, 
such as Mr. Forster and Mr. Trevelyan; consider- 
ing the sharp antagonism into which any would- 
be ruler of Ireland must, under the present sys- 
tem, inevitably be forced towards the represen- 
tatives of national feelings, many of us fear we 
may now lose Mr. Morley. And strong though the 
Irish cause appears, we could not afford that loss, 
Several of his Irish friends appealed to him 
against his acceptance of the post. That he has 
accepted it under the circumstances is proof that 
he sees his way clearly to some great end. The 
majority by which Mr. Morley’s acceptance of 
the chief-secretaryship bas beeu affirmei by the 
electors of Newcastle, 1s signiticant of the spirit 
in which a portion at least of the English people 
are prepared to approach the home-rule ques- 
tion. 
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On the other hand, apropos of Valentine’s Day, 
a capital colored supplement appears with to- 
day’s weekly Freeman. Mr. Morley, kneeling 
with one hand on his heart, presents a valentine 
to Hibernia—an Irish peasant girl—who, sitting 
under a tree, sews at a flag inscribed ‘ Legisla- 
tive Independence.” Gladstone, as a Cupid in 
the air, discharges his arrow at her. *‘Nodoubt,” 
she says to Mr. Morley, ‘‘ you are a very nice- 
spoken young man and mean what you say—but 
I’ve been so often deceived before”; the “ Castle 
Mephistopheles” behind the tree adaing, ‘‘ Aye, 
and will again, if I have a word in the matter.” 
Lord Aberdeen, as a puppet, hangs out of Mr. 
Morley’s hat. The beaming countenance of Cu- 
pid with his high shirt collar is irresistibly ludi- 
crous; while Mr. Morley’s eager appealing and 
Hibernia’s arch side-glance are admirably ren- 
dered. 

Pending the vital propositions regarding the 
future of Ireland which are likely to be made 
within the next few weeks, let me endeavor to 
briefly sketch the state of public feeling here 
under these circumstances. 

A strong though perhaps failing party of ‘‘ No 
surrenders” are still prominent in Ireland, espe- 
cially in the North. According to them the 
mailed hand is the only hand that can govern 
Ireland; the Irish are a hopelessly intractable 
race, incapable of self-government; and Catholic 
Emancipation was a mistake. Cromwell is their 
ideal in the past; Mr. Froude in the present. 
Then over a stratum of society that once belong- 
ed tu this party a great change has come. They 
admit that the present state of things cannot 
continue, but, fearing for the connection with 
England, and dreading the Catholics, they, with- 
out much sentiment of any kind, look for peace 
in the abolition of the Viceroyalty; the estab- 
lishment of county or provincial boards for the 
regulation of local matters; the retention of the 
police under Imperial control; guarantees for 
religious liberty; the abolition of primogeniture 
and entail and the removal of the difficulties re- 
garding the sale and transfer of land. These 
changes, they maintain, must be final. Many 
high-minded, liberal, and thoughtful men hoid 
such views. 

The mass of the landowners are now only 
anxious that Government, whether British or 
Irish, should come to their relief, buy them ouf 
on any reasonable terms, and let them be quit of 
the whole miserable entanglement. They are 
making this great mistake: a portion of them 
are endeavoring to squeeze out of their tenants 
rents which, in the present depressed conditicn 
of the markets for agricultural stock and pro- 
duce, cannot possibly be paid. They show no 
disposition whatever to meet the land retormers. 
Nor do they as an order show the slightest dispo- 
sition to reprobate those among them who are 
pitilessly driving matters to extremity with their 
tenants; just as the National Leaguers make no 
attempt effectually to d.scountenance opposition 
tothe peyrzent of fair rents. There is something 
of the unscrupulousness of wariare on both sides. 

The mercantile and commercial classes, except 
when directly depending upon the landlords or 
upon the Nationalists, are in a bewildered and 
distracted state of mind. They look upon them- 
selves as the pawns on the chess-board. Their 
trade is hampered, credit is restricted, traffic on 
the railways has fallen off. There has been a de- 
cline in the value of all Irish stocks. Upon the 
whole they are more frightened than burt. As 
yet there 1s no general fall in rents of the better 
class of houses, nor any alteration in the scale of 
living of the commercial community, They do 
not know what it is tosuffer as Irish tenants were 
suffering before the presentagitetion. But if not 
injured they ere terribly alarmed. Till witnin 
the last few months they bitterly abused the agi- 





tators, upon whom they laid all their woes; their 
cry being taat if Mr. Parnell and a dozen others 
were hanged, the country would settle down and 
all would be well. But the language of these 
business men is now entirely altered. They see 
that there is something beyond these personali- 
ties standing between them and a settlement; and 
their only desire is for this settlement, whatever 
itis to be. They have their prejudices and their 
fears, but ‘‘ the present state of things is intoler- 
able —almost anything would be better.” 

Since the elections, there has been a decided 
change for the better in the general feeling of 
the country. With the sense of their power 
which followed the results cf the elections, has 
eome more quietness and a greater feeling of re- 
sponsibility on the part of representative men; 
there has been an almost entire cessation of the 
fierce inflammatory language so prevalent a year 
ago. 

Whatever may be said to the contrary, in cer- 
tain parts of the country, notably in Kerry, a 
very barbarous and deplorable state of feeling 
exists regarding boycotting and outrages. And 
so far as this is not acknowledged and effectually 
discountenan:ed upon National platforms and in 
the National press, so far as we try to hoodwink 
the British public and you regarding the real 
facts of the case; and so far as we, like ostriches, 
endeavor to deceive ourselves in the matter, so 
far a very sad and deplorable state of feeling ex- 
ists through Lreland generally. 1 lately had occa- 
sion to investigate on the spot a terrible case of 
murder and boycotting, unconnected with land, 
in a remote district, to sympathize with the 
fam@y of the murdered man, to gauge the senti- 
ments of the peopie ; and well as I thought I 
understood the country, never before did I so 
thoroughly realize the utter demoralization, the 
utter contortion of judgment regarding what is 
right ani wrong, noble and base, to which the 
past has brought some of our poor people. I saw 
police huts, police protection, a system of police 
sway and coercion, as far as present iaw will per- 
mit, in full swing. Never before did I so tho- 
roughly realize its inefficiency for permanent 
good. 

Upon the whole, I feel inclined to take a hope- 
ful view of the situation. A certain weariness 
of this contest has perhaps come over both sides. 
If Mr. Gladstone and his party offer anything 
adequate, and such as will strike the imagina- 
tion of the [rish people, Mr. Parnell and the lead- 
ers of public opinion here will hardly refuse to 
show an accommodating spirit. They are scarce- 
ly prepared for an interminable conflict, unless 
upon very clear grounds. There is a certain pa- 
thos in Mr. Parnell’s words at Galway on Wednes- 
day: ‘* { will only add, in conclusion, my convic- 
tion that the day is very near at hand when we 
shall have gained for lreland the right to make 
her own laws upon Irish soul. When that day 
comes, I shall regard my mission as fulfiiled. I 
have not entered into this great struggle out of 
any motives or personal ambition, but it is my 
duty to stand by you until these great measures 
are completed and gained for you.” If we show 
a proper spirit toward a reasonable and just ar- 
rangement, it matters little whether the British 
public are prepared to endorse such an arrange- 
ment at first or not. An amalgamation of the 
best British and most representative lLrish views 
regarding a settlement, once effected, could not 
easily be dissolved. In the assurance of ulti- 
mate success, we could afford to bide in a very 
different temper from that in which we have 
hitherto awaited reform. If there were no rea- 
son for the desire of separation between the 
countries, there would be no difficulty in allay- 
ing fears of its occurrence. When the tendency 
of the whole world 1s in the direction of religious 
freedom, there should be no difficulty in remov- 
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ing the fears of those who dread in Ireland a re- 
turn to the ideas and methods of the Middle 
Ages. The real difficulty will rest in Ireland 
with ourselves, as to how to allay and to keep in 
check the demoralized attitude of our people re- 
garding “law,” aud the preposterous ideas re- 
garding the possible influence of Government 
upon the progress and happiness of the masses, 
which the present agitation has tended to foster. 
Late events in England show that she also will 
have to deal with such difficulties; how much 
more so we here, where hitherto everything had 
been so much out of joint. We Nationalists in 
Ireland, united as we are on the whole, must 
recognize that such an opportunity as the pre- 
sent, if left pass, may not soon recur. 

Embittered as we are, unjust as we have doubt- 
less been at times toward British statesmen who 
meant well toward us through all the miserable 
history of the last few years, we are not so lost 
to noble feeling as to be insensible to the chivalry 
with which Mr. Gladstone has thrown himself 
into the breach. The desire to show his oppo- 
nents that he has not made a mistake in taking 
up our course, may be a powerful factor in in- 
ducing us to accept a reasonable settlement, and 
to work it for the best of all parties wheu it is 
made. We have often had occasion to quarrel 


with Punch, but we must join in the good wishes | 


expressed in his lines respecting Mr. Gladstone 
this week : 
“ How will he decide ? One thing's evident, quite, 
If he turn to the left, or diverge to the right, 
A bad bit of road ties before him. 
Here's wishing him luck, a sure seat, a stout soul, 
And a safe finish up of a glorious geal, 
Ere the shadows of night settle o’er him.” 


D. B. 


THE DUCHESS OF PORTSMOUTH. 
Paris, February 11, 1886. 

M. FoRNERON has written, since 1878, three im- 
portant historical books. His first was a study 
on the Dukes of Guise and their epoch, in two 
volumes; the second was more important, it was 
a life of Philip IL., in four volumes ately 
M. Forneron has abandoned the sixteentn cen- 
tury. He first gave us a ‘General History of the 
Emigrés during the French Revolution,’ and now 
he has just published a volume on Louise de 
Kéroualle, the famous Duchess of Portsmouth. 
It is difficult to see bow an historian who has been 
living as it were with the Lorraines, with the 
great men of the sixteenth century, with the 
stern and cruel Philip of Spain, could have been 
drawn towards the light and frivolous French- 


woman who was one of tne mistresses of Charles | 


II. It can only be because he considers the little 
Bretonne, Louise de Kéroualle, as an instrument 


-of the policy of Louis XIV.; and he says, in- 


deed, ‘*She helped us to get our Flanders, our 
‘Franche-Comté.’ We ought to give everyihing 
to our country—all, except our honor; the Bre- 
tonne reserved nothing. Her memory is marked 
with infamy in England; the English cannot for- 
give her for having subjected their country dur- 
ing fifteen years to the policy of Louis XIV., and 
for having allowed the consolidation of our terri- 
torial unity.” France on her side bas not been 
grateful, and has almost forgotten the name of 
Louise de Kérouale. 

Many pamphlets were written in old times 
against her. The ‘Secret History of the Duchess 
of Portsmouth’ is the best known, but it is full of 
errors, and is a novel rather than an historical 
document. Louise de Keéroualle was of a very 
old family of Brittany. She belonged to one of 
the four great families of the bishopric of Leon, 
to the Penhoéts. The children of one of the Pen- 
hoéts assumed the name of their mother, who was 
a Kéroualle. Louise de Kéroualle became one 
of the filles @honneur of the Duchess ot Orleans, 
Henrietta of England. Henrietta, the sister of 


The 


Charles II. and the wife of the brother of Louis 
XIV., was admirably placed for uniting the two 
Kings of Franceand of England. Charles IL. was 
inclined to the French alliance, but during the 
first nine years of his reign he had already twice 
abandoned Louis XIV. The interests of his peo- 
ple stood between him and a policy which tended 
to give to Fraace the Scheldt and the Rhipe. In 
December, 1669, however, a project of a treaty 
of alliance was made between the King of Great 
Britain and the King of France. Louis XIV 

was allowed in this project to conquer and to 
keep for himself the Spanish provinces ou condi 

tion of paying 200,000 pounds, and 800,000 month 

ly as long as the war lasted; moreover, he had to 
pay the English troops that might be employed 

This project was the work of Arlington, Madame 
the Duchess of Orleans was sent to England as a 
negotiator, and took with her Louise de Kéroualle 

The young French woman made a great impres- 
sion on Charles, who was tired of the imperious 
Castlemain and of the vulgar Nell Gwynn. He 
remembered her, and after the sudden death of 
Mad me, Louise de Kéroualle was sent to Eng- 
land, and was appointed lady-in-waiting of Cathe 

rine of Portugal. She had a mission; she was 
the agent of the French diplomacy, the ally of 
Louvois and of Louis XIV. himself. 

** [have just seen this famous beauty,” says 
Evelyn in his diary. He describes her as having 
an infantine, childlike face. This child had a 
terrible will, as the event proved. Tne Ambas 
sader of France in London was Colbert de Crois 
sy, a man, says Saint-Simon, of a wise if medio 
cre mind, who had much application and sense 
He was an ex- président Q@ mortier. We never 
theless see him go to Lady Arlington's house at 
Euston with Louise de Kéroualle, knowing that 
Charles II. would leave Newmarket and pay 
visits to the young lady, who so far had not 
yielded to the King’s caprice 
every two days fora month. It has been said in 
various pamphlets tbat Louise was dresse i by 
Lady Sunderland and by Lady Arlington asa 
bride, and that they went through the mock cere 
mony of a marriage. The English ladies laughed 
at the bad Enghsh of the French girl (see Eve 
lyn’s ‘Secret History of the Reigns of Charles IL 
and James I1.,’ ete.). One thing is certain, the 
son of Louise de Kéroualle was born nine months 
after the festivities of Euston. Madame de Sé- 
vigné writes to her daughter: ‘* Keroualle is in 
the family way. Is it not strange! Castlemain 
isin disgrace. That is what they do in that 
kingdom.” 

The object of Louis was threefold: he wanted 
an alliance with England, a Catholic profession 
of faith from Charles, a marnage of the Duke of 
York with a princess chosen by himself. The 
alliance was made against Holland, and Charles 
II. declared war on the States in March, 1672, 
six months after the visits to Euston. Colbert 
de Croissy was not quite tranquil. te knew that 
Charlies could not be trusted, that he went from 
one thing to another; that if he was one day un 
der the influence of the languid Frenchwoman., 
he returned the next day to the Duchess of Cleve- 
land, or forgot himself with Nell Gywnn. Louise 
was intelligent; she soon understood that the 
King would be lost if he declared himself a Catho- 
lic, that the Duke of York was unwilling to mar- 
ry the Duchess of Guise, as proposed by Louvois, 
She bad her own candidate, a daughter of the 
Dachess of Elbeeuf, who was handsome and poor. 
She afterwards rallied to the idea of a marriage 
with a Princess of Modena. 

In 1672 she begged Pomponne to ask Louis 
XLV. to grant her permission to be naturalized 
an Englishwoman, so as to be able to profit by 
the presents which the King of England might 
make her. The permission was granted, and she 
became Countess of Farnham, Duchess of Pen- 


Nation. 


Charles came 
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dennis, and almost immediately this last title 
was changed into the tithe of Duchess of Ports 
mouth She received also the ducal estate of 
Aubigny in Berry (which had been e@ected into 
a duchy in 1422 by Charles VIL in favor of Joba 
Stuart); but Colbert, though he made her this 
donaticn, avoided making the Duchess of Ports 
mouth a French Duchess, which was her greatest 
ambition 


In the spring of 1674, a fow weeks bef 


battle of Senef, Charles Ul. seemed to tx 
colder toward France and the oause of) Louis 
XIV At the same moment the Duchess of 
Portsmouth became Ul We can road in 
Official despatches addressed by Rumicny, a Pt 
testant, to Pomponne, a Jansenist, the rea \ 


ture and the causes of this illness. It is en 


to say here that Charles tried to cousel 

great presenta, When she was well again she 
was alarmed at the arrival of a person w veil 
once been almost promised to Charles, ¢ and 
somest woman in Europe, the triumphant Dac hess 
of Mazarin. The Duchess of Mazarin, « had 
quarrelled with the French court, embarked in 
Holland, and had arrived in Lond nou ‘ 
clothes, with two women, tive men, and a litt 
Moor. As Hortensia Mancini, she tad aude a 
great impression on Charlos when he was x 


in Fraice, She was one of the fanous 


Mazarin: her life was a romance, a lo 7 
of adventures She was well received by tn 
Duke of York, and Charles sent his compliments 
to her. She is handsome writes Ruan, 
“than all there tis in England = She has entered 
the English court as Armida entered th ' 
of Godfrey The Duchess of Cleveland left the 
urt: Nelly Gwynn went into mourning ; ¢t 
Duchess of Portsmouth was ill--she bad just mos 
carried. Charles seemed an easy prey for the 
bold and handsome Mazarin The henest Ru 
migny lost his head in all the manwuvres of the 
English court ; a shrewd " homme de pobe™ was 


sent to him in the person of the Sieur Courtin, 
who had been an intendant. Coaurtin saw that 
the Duchess of Mazarin was an unruly, ungoy 
ernable person. while the Quchess of Portsmouth 
was asafer ally, His diplomacy was therefore 
directed against the niece of Mazarin and Saint 
Real, who accompanied her and was her adviser. 
But the Duchess of Mazarin was her own worst 
enemy ; she became only one of the favorites, 
Duchess 
of Portsmouth found, after a while, that she 


could accept her, as she had accepted others ; she 


; 


she did not become the favorite. Th 


was not really dangerous. The despatches of 
Courtin on the subject of all these ladies are 
truly amusing and characteristic. After Courtm 
came Barrillon, whose accounts are surely the 
most important and extraordinary historical 
The letters of 
the French Foreign Office show us how much 


documents that can be imagined 


each conscience was worth. Louis XIV. was 
obliged, in order to keep England quiet while he 
continued bis great war, to buy King, mi-tresses, 
statesmen— whatever could be bought 

Charles was forced at times to give way to 
public sentiment, but he invariably returned to 
his natura] politieal inslinations 
his Parliament as long as he could; he dia all 
he could for France. His private life cau also 
be summed up in a word: he was faithfal in in- 
fidehty—he always returned in the end to his 
Frenchwoman. JBarrillon once writes to the 
King (January 15, 1694) that Charles, after hay 
ing taken him to his bedroom, said : ** Madam of 
Portsmouth and the Duke of Richmond, her son, 
are, of all persons in the world, the ones I am 
most fond of.” With all Ler enemies, the Duchess 
of Portsmouth was able to resist the storm of the 
great Papal plot denounced by Titus Oates. She 
found an ally in Sunderland, another im Godol- 
phin. She pronounced in favor of the Prince of 
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Orange against Monmouth. She became inti- 
mate with the Duke of York, with Rochester. 
She sometimes alarmed Barrillon: she was a real 
diplomat, and she became the true sovereign. 
Louis XIV. ordered that the estate of Aubigny 
should become a French duchy, and sent her the 
letters-patent. He signed letters of naturaliza- 
tion for Charles Lennox, Duke of Richmond. 
Her @ourt at Whitehall was sumptuous; she 
held a levée every day, like a queen. Charles 
often spent the evening in the great gallery, 
playing bassette with Madam of Portsmouth and 
Madame de Mazarin. On the evening of Febru- 
ary 12, 1685, he got up, had a stroke, and fell. 
The Duchess of Portsmouth sends for Barrillon 
at once ; she tells him that the King is Catholic 
at heart. Barrillon speaks to the Duke of York 
and to the Queen; a monk is introduced mys- 
teriously near the K:ng, who died five days after 
having been struck down by paralysis. 

The new King, James II., made a visit to Ma- 
dam of Portsmouth an hour after the death of 
his brother. He wished to keep the French sub- 
vention and the friendship of Louis XIV. The 
Duchess determined to go back to France. She 
had 130,000 francs income, besides great savings 
invested in France—furniture, jewels, 250,000 in 
gold which she had received immediately after 
the death of Charles, 50,000 francs of rente which 
had been promised to her son from the confiscated 
estates of Grey. She lived fifty years longer, 
survived all her contemporeries, and only died 
in the middle of the reign of Louis XV., in the 
midst of a new generation who hardly knew of 
her. Under the Regent, Saint-Simon speaks of 
her as ‘deeply converted and penitent, very 
much embarrassed in her affairs, obliged to live 
in the country.” Her pensions had been sup- 
pressed in England, and she had creditors in 
France. Her son is thus described by Saint- 
Simon: he was “ without religion, lost himself 
in wine and debauchery, and, from the hand- 
somest creature imaginable, became the most 
hideous.” The Duke of Richmond died first, in 
1723. Two years afterward the Duchess of Ports- 
mouth lost her sister Henrietta. She lived her- 
self seven years later, chiefly at Aubigny ; she 
founded there a convent of sisters. In October, 
1734, she came to Paris to consult some doctors, 
and died November 14, at the age of eighty-five 
years. 
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Correspondence. 


THE MARYLAND APPOINTMENTS, 


To THE Eprtor OF THE NATION : 


Sir: Your New York letter from “ Civil-Ser- 
vice-Reform Democrat,” in reply to your Balti- 
more correspondent **O. L. D.,” is a wise and 
timely reminder to the civil-service reformers 
of Maryland that the President of the United 
States has something else to think about and to 
do besides making appointments, and, he might 
have added, Maryland appointments at that. 
Civil-service reformers may be classed as politi- 
cal specialists, and, like all specialists, the price 
they pay for their peculiar qualifications to speak 
on that subject is but too often an ignorance of 
or indifference to other matters of at least equal 
importance. Who shall say that the President 
of this country must ignore the silver question, 
the tariff question, and the complex question of 
administrative reform, in order to determine 
with absolute certainty the personal character 
of applicants for appointments? And I say, 
without hesitation, that such is the price of that 
certainty. 

But their reflections on the President are pe- 


, 








culiarly unjust when we consider the political 
situation in Maryland. It is a well-known fact 
that easy access to the source of Federal patron- 
age has made it a revered tradition at Washing- 
ton that the Baltimorean in politics, whether for 
amusement in leisure hours, for patriotic mo- 
tives, or professionally, is a nuisance ; wherefore 
the judicious shun him, the good pity him, and 


the wicked use him or else laugh at him. The | 
cause of this unfortunate state of things is not | 


difficult to discover. The good Baltimorean is, 


in politics, eloquent, but weak and irresolute. | 
His talk leads one to expect great things, but his | 


performance is disappointing in the extreme. He 
is the Dimitri Roudine of politics, except that he 
is generally well-to-do and never dies on the bar- 
ricades. 

A sad illustration of this peculiarity was seen 
in the campaign of last fall. The good Baltimo- 
rean went to Washington, and,with an eloquence 
which would have been more effective had it not 
been for the tradition of which I have spoken, 
assured the President that Gorman wasa wicked 
man whom the citizens of Baltimore abburred, 
and whom they would consign to his political 
grave at the first opportunity. Gorman replied, 
and assured the President that the gvod Baltimo- 
rean was doing him a cruel injustice; that the 
good people of Baltimore loved him above ali 
men; that he was their “favorite son.” And 
Gorman called to witness great numbers of the 
most prominent business men of this city, who 
admiringly listened to the most shameless avow- 
als by their favorite of his devotion to the spoils 
system, and heard him proclaim, amid the noisy 
applause of his horde of roughs and heelers, his 
sole responsibility for the appointment of Hig- 
gins and Thomas and Mahon, and distinctly di- 
vide with the rest of the Maryland delegation the 
credit of the best appointinents from this State. 
And these .representative men of Baltimore 
poured in thé coffers of this same Gorman thou- 
sands of dollars, and elected him and his crea- 
tures as the only true representatives of the poli- 
tical opinion of Baltimore. Gorman and all that 
that implies was the one and only issue of last 
fall’s campaign, as it was fought in this city. The 
speakers on both sides emphasized this personal 
element, and on that issue Gorman, with shame 
to us be it said, triumphed as he never triumphed 
before, electing a solid delegaticn from Balti- 
more. After that, not only Gorman but the pub- 
lic voice of thiscity pronounced for Higgins and 
Thomas and Rasin and Mahon and for all that 
may follow. 

No, after that overwhelming disgrace, let us be 
silent, or, if we must talk, let it be in sackcloth 
and ashes and with a conspicuous modesty be- 
coming our merits. And, above all, let us not 
open our lips to cast upon such a man as Grover 
Cleveland the responsibility of our own shameful 
shortcomings. The burdens of our wise and pa- 
triotic President are already sufficiently great. 
He will need alJl his strength to correct the folly 
of his own party, and to contend with success 
against the bitter hostility of enemies rendered 
furious by the success which they feel must at- 
tend his course. The duty of civil-service re- 
formers at this time is clearly to uphold the hand 
of the one strong man upon whose wisdom and 
will depends the success of their cause for a long 
time to come, and to recognize in the mistakes of 
the President, in the matter of appointments, 
only fresh illustrations of the truth that competi- 
tive examinations will ever remain the sole reme- 
dy for the evils of which they complain, until we 
can elect Presidents miraculously endowed with 
a perfect knowledge of the character and qualifi- 
cations of each and every applicant for office, 
even from Maryland.—Very respectfully, 

RoGER W. CULL. 

BALTIMORE, February 27, 1886, 









A MICHIGAN INDIAN RESERVATION. 


To THE EprToR oF THE NarTION: 

Sir: In 1855 the United States made a treaty, 
which was in fact a trade, with several bands of 
Chippewas in Michigan. The whites coveted the 
lands which these Indians then possessed, and 
the United States helped them to gratify their 
greed. These Indians gave up their lands in all 
other parts of the State, and accepted in return 
twoor three tracts far removed from the then 
frontier, the largest of which was 138,(00 acres 
in one body in Isabella County. Besides this 
land, the [ndians were to receive sundry sums of 
money, consisting of annuities, for twelve years, 
of agricultural funds, school funds, aid for build- 
ing and running mills, shops, building houses, 
procuring teams, mechanics, teachers, and mis- 
sionaries for a period of ten years—in all, some- 
thing over $300,000. In 1856, and several years 
immediately following, about 1,500 Indians went 
upon the Isabella Reservation and settled there. 

Now, although such was not the understanding, 
yet, in point of fact, this was from the first just 
such a movement as is contemplated now in the 
Senate bill of Mr. Dawes, in which it is proposed 
to patent their lands to the Indians and hold their 
patents in trust. Here, the Indians were to go 
upon the reservation and make selections as fol- 
lows : 

Each head of a family, husband or widow, 80 
acres ; 

Each family of orphans of two or more, 80 
acres ; 

Each single orphan under 21 years, 40 acres ; 

Eacn single person over 21 years, 40 acres. 

Having made their selections, the Indian agent 
would forward the name of the person and the 
description of his land to the Department of the 
Interior, and the Secretary would issue to the 
Indian a certificate to the effect that his selec- 
tion was recorded and his rights in the land ac- 
knowledged, and would be protected to him and 
his heirs forever, the United States being a per- 
petual trustee for the estate. Tbe proposition 
now made is to limit the term of trusveeship to 
twenty-five years. 

Weil, the Indians went at their new mode of 
life with some hopefulness and a good deal of 
stolidity. They bad already been in contact 
with a rapidly increasing white population for 
nearly half a century, and with the French and 
British for a much longer period. The wiser 
ones among them had learned that there was 
nothing to be hoped for from the whites, but the 
great mass were thoughtless, ignorant, governed 
by impulse, and ready to be cajoled by any white 
who had the courage to go among them for pur- 
poses of gain. The presence of a public crib al- 
ways draws that class of animals that would ra- 
ther steal a living than get it honestly, even if 
the one required no more labor than the other. 
This $300,000 which 1t was known would in ten 
years be paid out to and for these Isabella In- 
dians drew to the reservation the usual crowd of 
whites, who went simply and solely for what 
money they could in one way and another cap- 
ture from the Indians. Had the United States 
hung or shot every white man who went upon 
the reservation, and left the Indians entirely 
alone to lapse to savagery, the result would have 
been vastly better than it was. 

Almost the first thing done was for the Indian 
agent to permit his brother-in-law to open a store 
on the reservation. The Indians were tempted 
in every way to buy. There was no need to pay. 
Accounts were kept, and when the agent brought 
money the store was paid first, and if anything 
was left it went to the Indians The United 
States built a grist-mill there, and paid a man 
to run it ; but when the Indians got to raising 
grain, the storekeeper apparently arranged with 
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the miller to keep out of the way and leave the 
mill idle. That forced the Indians to buy flour 
and meal of the store. The most extravagant 
prices were charged for everything, and the In- 
dians were robbed as completely as if they had 
been ‘held up” periodically by highwaymen. 
Then, too, finding that they could not get grain 
ground, they quit trying to raise it. Govern- 
ment furnished them teams, but white men 
sneaked upon their reservations, made them 
drunk, and coaxed them inw some foolish trade 
whereby they lost their teams. They had schools 
and teachers supported by the United States, but 
they got no practical knowledge. They had 
churches, but their religious culture did not 
make them moral or save them from terrible 
degradation, into which they were easily led by 
the white men among them. Instead of en- 
abling them to understand the value of their 
property and the worth of money, and the im- 
portance of keeping them, their education seemed 
only to make them acquainted with the white 
man’s vices. Yet some of them were doing well, 
in spite of these obstacles, Gradually the little 
patches of clearing grew around their homes, 
and a few were giving promise of success as 
farmers, and they were doing it, too, without 
help. Had they received the encouragement of 
practical farmers, who could have been sent 


among them as agricultural missionaries, their | 


advance would have been much more rapid ; but 
they were literally surrounded by enemies. 
Their land was covered with white pine. 
White men wanted it. They set about getting it 
by fraud, and finally succeeded. As long as the 
title to the land remained vested in the United 
States, it was dangerous to steal this pine. 


Hence they must in some way get the title into | 


the hands of the Indians. Then they teased the 
Indians into a state of unrest with the thought 
that the United States treated them like children 
and slaves, and made them believe that the rea- 
son the white man was better off than the Indian 
was because he owned his land himself and could 
sell it if he wanted to do so. They made the In- 
dians themselves appeal for the ownership of their 
lands. This was backed up by a hypocritical 
pretence made by agents, missionaries, and the 
men who wanted the pine, that the Indians were 
civilized, Curistian people, whose manhood ought 
to be recognized by making them feel that they 
were masters of their own destiny. The scheme 
succeeded, and the treaty of 1855 was amended in 
1864, The Indians would be given their lands in 
severalty without encumbrance. They were, as 
a precaution adopted by the Admmustration at 
Washington, to be classified. All who were 
competent to take care of their property were to 
receive patents without limitation. Others would 
receive patents, but could not alienate them 
without the knowledge and consent of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior for the time being. But this 
safeguard of the Government amounted to no- 
thing. Out of 1,700 who received patents in 
1871-2 all but 48 were classed as competent to 
take care of their own property, and yet it had 
been virtually stolen from most of them even be- 
fore the patents were issued, and it was but a 
short time until all but a very few of them were 
driven from the homes in which they had been 
protected nominally by the United States since 
1856, and were doomed to pauperdom and a 
steadily approaching extermination. 

They have been for years and are to- lay, all 
save a very few of them, in a hopeless state of 
ruin, while, if the United States had increased 
instead of ending its term of trusteeship, and 
had compelled its agents to actually take care of 
the rights of these people, forcing the ravenous 
whites to move off and remain away, the Indians 
would have been worth millions through the sale 
of their pine alone, and there would have been 


The Nation. 


, ! 
no possible reason why they should not have been 


able to secure for themselves the benefits, not of 
a merest smattering, but of a thorough practical 
education; and the power which that would have 
given them would have been a greater protection 
than the whole United States army could give. 
The formation of any new policy will be unwise 
and unsafe that does not profit by this fatal ex 
periment in Michigan. CHARLES ELLIS. 
EAsT SAGINAW, MICHIGAN. 


THE NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
To THE EpiTor oF THE NATION: 


Str: In the review of Part II of the * New 
English Dictionary, which appeared in your 


issue of the 4th inst, the writer has, I think, 
done injustice to the editor of that work in seve- 
ral instances, two of which I will now notice: 

So far from its being true that the title of anti 
slavery is not ‘‘explained in the 42 columns de- 
voted to anti- and its compounds,” on page 364, 
there are four successive quotations, each of 
which contains it; the last being from one of 
Wendell Phillips's speeches. 

Then, the writer takes exception to the asser- 
tion that approbate in the sense of ‘approve’ is 
** often used in the United States”; and says: ** We 
have never heard the word, or heard of any one 
employing it.” But Worcester informs us in his 
dichonary, after mentioning the disuse of the 
word in England: ‘It is, however, employed by 
the American clergy asa sort of technical term 
in the sense of to license, or to give license or ap- 
probation to preach.” 

I am very much surprised at the reviewer's 
statement with regard to the omission of the spe- 
cial use of author in the sense of * editor,’ which, 
*a common employment of the 
word during a large part of the last century.” 
That such a “common employment” should 
have been overlooked by more than 1,500 read- 
ers, as well as by many modern lexicographers, 


he says, was 





is not only one of the strangest, but one of the 


most inexcusable omissions of the ‘New Dic- 
tionary.” 1 wish very much, therefore, that the 
writer of the review would favor the readers of 


the Nation with some quctations in proof of his | 


assertion, J.P 
February 24, 1886 


{Our correspondent’s points will be taken 
up in the order in which they are made. In 
the case of anti-slavery, it is sufficient to say 
that a quotation illustrating the use of a word 
is nota definition of that word. Our notice 
specifically mentioned that anfé-slarery occur 
red in the Dictionary; but that it might perhaps 
strike an American with surprise that no ex 
planation of it as the name of a definite party 
existing at a definite period was to be found. 
No such explanation can be found. 
ter of fact, we did not that it 
be found. 

Our correspondent’s remark about appre 
does not even touch the point made, and, be 
sides, gives a wrong impression of what we 
did say. Inthe Dictionary it is definitely as 
serted that approdate is ‘offen used in the Uni 
ted States” in the general sense of 


‘approve. 


Asa mat 
insist ought to 


Wate 


‘simply ” 
This is quite another thing from 
the technical sense of ‘license to preach.’ as 
quoted by our correspondent from Worcester. 
Nor, again, did we in this case deny the fact 
of the word being used: we simply denied that 
it was often used. Nothing has been brought 
forward in the letter given above to impeach the 
correctness of this assertion. 


| 


1s?) 


In the case of author, we really cannot con 
sent to the view imphed in our correspondent’s 
words, that any amount of ignorance, however 
astounding, on the part of modern lexicog 
for this par 
ticular dictionary, can be fairly held to coun 
terbalance any amount of kuowledge on our 
part, however slight. Our Knowledge on this 
point, moreover, is not slight. If our 
spondent will examine the early volumes of 
the Gentleman's Magazine, 
of the London Magazine, 
the Scots Magazine, 
Universal Mag 
find that communications ac 
whom we call the 
then addressed to the Author of the particula 


We mention these periodicals bx 


raphers or the *' 1,300 readers’ 


Corre 


begun in 1.31. 
begun in 1732, or of 
1739, or of 
1 1747, he will 


dressed to him 


begun in 


wine, begun it 
1 
should now Editor wer 
magazine. 
cause the sets of them are very long, and lx 

cause, With one exception, they survived into 
this century, and, as a consequence 
likely than others that could be named to tx 
As our corn 
dent asks for specitic references, hi 


nte mor 


found in public libraries 


> 
- 


disposition of human nature to oblige peopl 
anxious to be oblig 
lu the / 


will find on pages 31, 67 


who at heart are not 
leads us to furnish a few 


gazine for 1752 he 


69, 154, 184, 202, 227, 228, 247, 28s, 311 n 
B23, B58, BGO, BHA, BOT, B74 BTID, BOL, 417. 40 
$54, 458, 468, 521, and 550, letters from corr 
spondents addressed ‘‘to the author of the 
Londen Magaz Illustrations from the ¢ 
theman'’s Ma could not be so readily fur 
nished, tor correspondents usually addressed 
the exalted being who presided over that 
periodical as ‘Mr. Urban”; but a sentences 
from the preface to the completed volume 
for this same year, 1752, may perhaps Ix 


From an 
‘we have had fairer 
rof an Edin 


hnet nn 


best | 


of interest to our 
other imitator, 
treatment; the 
zine, as he copies our 


them or after them Gent. Mag 


correspondent 
it ts said, 


hi 


art 
aut 


burgh maga 
ces, sets before 

It must not’ 
be supposed that this method of address was 
peculiar to this type of 
We have before 
writing a volume containing the London news 


paper entitled The Saint James's Evening Post 


periodical publication, 


‘ 


us at this verv moment of 


for the years 1748 and 1749 Every letter to 
the one we should now call the editor is ad 
dressed ‘‘to the author, etc.” There is no 


need of multiplying instances; but our corre 
sponde nt can rest assured that if it be deemed 
worth while, we can easily furnish a separate 


instance of this usage to each of his ‘1,300 
readers.” Laterin the century the term author 
was abandoned; and to some extent certainly, 


if not universally, printer took its place, It 
was, for illustration, ‘‘to the printer of the 
Public “that the letters of Junius 
were addressed. When the term 
to be employed, we shall hope to know when 


Advertiser 


editor came 


the new dictionary reaches the letter E. 

So far from intending to do injustice to the 
work reviewed, which we look upon as an in 
dispensable requisite in English study and an 
honor to English scholarship, our words were 
very carefully weighed so as not even to do it 
unintentional injustice. Mistakes in 
must inevitably be made, and it is neither fair 
to the public nor ultimately beneficial to the 
Dictionary to deny them or to overlook them, 
The subject of Americanisms, in particular, is 


details 


















































































































one of peculiar difficulty, because so constant 
is the communication between all parts of our 
country that terms and phrases strictly charac- 
teristic of one section are always liable to be | 
transplanted, and to turn up occasionally in 
spots most remote from their place of origin or 
of general ase. Our language was therefore in 
every instance cautiously guarded,and we have 
a right to ask that those who except to it shall 
base their criticism upen what we actually did 
say, and not upon the false impression they 
form from careless reading as to what we said. 
—Ep. Natron. ] 





CHALLENGE AND BANTER. 


To THE EprTor or THE N 
Srr: The common people in the eastern part 

of Nova Scotia use ‘‘ banter” in the sense of 

‘‘challenge.” It is the word with them for the 

idea. Boys say, ‘1 banter you for a race,” “I 

banter you fora jump.” They never use vanter 

in the sense of raillery. JOHN FRASER. 
Boston, February 23, 1886. 


NATION : 





To THE EpiTor oF THE NATION : 


Sir: As was stated by a correspondent in the 
Nation of February 18, the use of the word ‘‘ban- 
ter” in the sense of ‘‘ challenge” is quite common 
in parts of Ohio. If I am not mistaken, however, 
there is a marked difference in the use of the two 
words which is worthy of attention. So far as I 
have observed, the word ‘‘chailenge” is almost 
invariably used when any element of formality is 
involved; but when this is lacking * banter ” is 
very frequent indeed. To illustrate, the First 
Nine always challenges the Second Nine to a 
match game of ball, but Jack meets Jim along 
the road and *‘ banters him for a race.” When 
the word is used in this sense it is almost always 
followed by the preposition “for,” as above. 
These distinctions would be obvious to any one 


in the localities covered by my observation. It 
they do not obtain elsewhere, will some one 
please let us know ? W. H. J. 


InD. Untv., Muscogesr, I. T. 





To THE EpiTor oF THE NATION : 

Sir: I write to substantiate the statement 
made by a writer in the last number of the Na- 
tion relative to the use of the word “ banter” in 
the Southwestern States. Being a resident of 
northern Ohio, where one never hears it used 
in the sense of challenge, but now visiting in 
Texas, the statement made impressed itself upon 
my mind. The very next day after reading the | 
letter my eye fell upon the announcement in the | 
local paper that *‘ Mr. Blank, the noted Southern | 
athlete, is in the city, and has mace a banter | 
{underscoring mine] to throw,” and as | 
I sat down to write the above, a youngster rushed 
in, and, to the query of what he had been doing, 
said he **had been down in the hollow making 
banters.” Upon inquiry, I learned he meant | 
chalienges.—Y ours truly, JoHN C, SAGE. 
1886. 





etc , ete.; 


DENISON, TEXAS, February 25, 





THE HENNEPIN CANAL. 


To THE Epitror oF THE NatTION: 

Srr: In your editorial note in No. 1077 you 
speak in tones condemnatory of the Hennepin 
Canal, but do not attempt to show the hollowness 
of much of the pretence used by Murphy in his 
argument. He claims that the improvement is | 
needed to enable the Western producer to get his | 


¢ 
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wheat to market in competition with other coun- | 


tries contending for the foreign trade. This 


claim rests on ignorance and is built of misrepre- | 


sentation. Let us see what the producer can do. 


Every mile of raiJroad m Iowa, Nebraska, Min- | 
| James Boyle, says 


nesota, and Dakota is either owned or controlled 


by a company with an outlet at Duluth or Chi- | 


cago, and there is not one of these companies that 
would give a local rate to the Mississippi River 
that would allow a water route to transport it the 
rest of the distance. The present local rates of 
railroad companies per ton are: 


~ 200 














10 ey 50 7 200 | 150 | | 200 | 250. 
miles mile 3 miles miles miles auies miles 
In lowa..... . #1. 40 $2.20 83. 40 $4.00 #4. 40 $5.00 $5.40 
In Minnesota... 1.60 320 440 5.40 6.00, 6.20 6.60 





Rates from Cedar Rapids, Iowa, to Chicago are 
$4.00 per ton. Allowing that freight on the canal 
can be moved as cheaply as the werkers in favor 
of this route claim, viz., 85 cents per ton from 
Davenport, Iowa, to Chicago, and basing our 
estimates ou that, our figures will be something 
like this: 


Cedar Rapids to Davenport by rail net os esesnecaane 
SIN, cccsscccantsccnceseccsccstecesacosesica 25 
Oe IIIS 0 05: 00000.000 1 vcntecessncsce cecseenssenes 85 

$3.80 


Now let us try a Minnesota point: 
Ramsay through to ChICAgO. ..........cccsscccscccseces $5. 






By rail to Mcvregor, lowa.... 83.61 

Transfer to barges........ . . 25 

Water route to Chicago .....0......cceceseccecees 1.40 
—— $5.25 


In this last we have taken a pro-rata mileage 
for the distance travelled on the Mississippi River 
as on the canal. As will be seen, it affects Cedar 
Rapids rates 20 cents per ton, and the Minnesota 
rates 35 cents. In neither case will it affect wheat 
over one cent a bushel. 

Now let us try points further West: 








From Des Moines, lowa, to Chicago, the railroad 

I cot cedndnindiepeigdeedendddecuencauaebeea $5.20 
By rail to Davenport Scrape bela nlite @inianaiaemidcacd. eackee $4.20 
I ok sc cexcenvsankecekenkoneaca 25 
I ncdaketessaxckechesene sengnnenien 85 

$5.30 

Rates from Sioux City, Iowa, to ( eeeapnetth are now.. . $6.00 
Sioux City, lowa, to Dubuque. os . 80.85 
Transfer to barge ash: uitie Seseetsbotibagisnidatics 25 
ET Ln TE. 1.00 

$7.10 

#7.00 


Rates from Watertown, Dakota, to Chicago are..... 
Watertown to Davenport 86 

av ta ccticcecdsndessénsewnen ane 
TE cn cncd ak eh abhugeambmendhanein 





When the canal assumes to help the farmer in 
the West it is not able to make the assumption 
good. It cannot affect rates from the region that 
is now clamoring for cheap transportation. And 
how will it affect rates from Dakota, where the 
Northern Pacific and Manitoba roads make a 
common rate to either Duluth or Minneapolis ? 
No amount of fine words can make a change in 
these rates even when used in connection with a 
vile open sewer for the coming metropolis of the 
country. 

As an owner of land and raiser of wheat in 
Dakota, I wish to protest against being used by 
the boomers of tae grandest humbug we have yet 
seen. The Galveston Harbor might have been of 


} some value when completed, but this ditch can 


never carry a bushel of our grain; the Chicago 
scalpers will never let our Minneapolis flour pass 
through their greedy claws without taking all 
the profit a canal might save as their inspection 
and warehouse charges. If Chicago wants a 
sewer, or if Moline manufacturers want the 
canal, we have no objection if they will buy in 
their own name, but we don’t want the cost 
charged to our account. Give us a chance, and 
the wheat growers will get along without Mr. 
Murphy. Give usa little relief from the present 
war tari! and burdensome navigation laws, but 
don’t treat us to a canal we don’t want and then 
eall us ungrateful. A. M. VAN AUKEN. 
OJATA, GRAND ForRKs Co., Dak., February 22, 1886. 


THE OHIO IMBROGLIO. 


To THE Eprror OF THE NATION: 


Sir: In an article entitled *‘The Ohio Im- 
broglio,” pened last week, the author, Mr. 
: “The Constitution of Ohio, 
in explicit terms, defines the duties of the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor. It states that he shall preside 
over the Senate, order roll-calls, and announce 
results of votes, etc.” 

The Constitution of Ohio section 16, article 
iii., says: ‘The Lieutenant-Governor shall be 
President of the Senate, but shall vote only when 
the Senate is equally divided.” That is all tbe 
Constitution says as to the duties of the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor. It does not ‘in explicit 
terms” define his duties, nor does it state that he 
shall order roll-calls and announce results of 
votes, etc. LAWYER. 

CINCINNATI, February 22, 1886. 





THE REDEMPTION OF SILVER DOLLARS. 


To THE Epiror OF THE NATION: 


Srr: In recent issues of your valuable paper 
you state that *‘ the Government is virtua'ly re- 
deeming its silver dollars in gold at the custom- 
houses.” We do not understand how this is done. 
Will you kindly explain fully and clearly in what 
mode, manner, or process this redemption is per- 
formed ? A CONSTANT READER. 

CHILLICOTHE, Mo., February 19, 1886. 





[Prior to the passage of the silver-coinage 
act, all customs duties were payable in gold. 
The silver-coinage act made silver dollars re- 
ceivable for customs duties the same as gold. 
Anybody who has silver dollars can therefore 
get gold value for them by using them to make 
payments at the custom-house, or by exchang 
ing them with somebody who has to pay duties 
there. It is this process which we have de- 
scribed as ‘‘ virtually redeeming silver dollars 
in gold at the custom-house.” Some form of 
redemption must be going on to keep 80 cents’ 
worth of silver equal to 100 cents’ worth of 
gold. We conclude that it is this virtual re 
demption at the custom-house that performs 
the office, which would otherwise be a mira 
cle.—Ep. NATIon. ] 





A HOME THRUST AT SENATOR BLAIR. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION : 

Sir: The experieace of New Hampshire with 
her *‘ valued policy” law, referred to in the Na- 
tion of February 18, deserves a great deal of 
careful attention, at a time when the Govern- 
ment is being importuned, on every hand, to en- 
ter upon a wholesale assumption of the duties 
and responsibilities ordinarily considered as be- 
longing to individuals or communities. 

If a mere lack of facilities for insurance, by 
throwing the danger of loss upon the individual 
owner, has decreased the number of fires in New 
Hampshire more than one-half, the question may 





well be raised whether the total abolition of the 
insurance system would not be a positive gain to 
the country. Individuals or communities are 
not going to develop watchfulness and industry 
if the penalty of carelessness and indolence is to 
be borne by some one else. Perhaps it will not 
be straining a point unduly to suggest that this 
insurance law and its result may be a wise dis- 
pensation of Providence for the purpose of giv- 
ing Senator Blair a good illustration, right at 
| home, of the beneficent effects of throwing peo- 
ple upon their own resources. If the Senator’s 
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constituents can take so much better care of their 


property when they themselves are responsible 
for it, ought be not to conclude that the people of 
the South will do more for education when re- 
sponsible for the evil effects of illiteracy than 
when his pet scheme shall bave placed that re- 
sponsibility upon the nation at large ? 

The Nation speaks of the decrease of fires in 
New Hampshire as ‘‘curious and unexpected.” 
Unexpected it doubtless is, but is it curious that 


The Nation. 


Notes. 


A TRANSLATION of Dr. Paul Radestock’s ‘ Habit 
and Its Importance in Education,’ with an intro- 


| duction by Dr. Stanley Hall, is in the press of 


property should be better cared for when the | 


owners’ self-interest in having it well cared for is 
largely increased ? 


The good effects of laissez- | 


faire have not had a better illustration for along | 
while than is given by the results of this much- | 


ridiculed ‘* valued policy” law of New Hamp- 
shire. W. H. JoHNson. 
FEBRUARY 23, 1886. 





JOHN HARVARD: A DIFFICULTY SOLVED. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION : 

Sir: It appears to be clear that John Harvard 
was born in Surrey, at Southwark, and it is certain 
that when he went up to Cambridge in 1627 he was 
described at Emmanuel College as of Middlesex. 
This 1s the matter upon which I propose to offer 
some observations, with the view of removing an 
apparent discrepancy, for which some would ac- 
count by the statement that in 1627 he was proba- 
bly living in London with his mother and her hus- 
band. 
from what follows. 

The first point of inquiry is in what manner 
in Harvard’s time tne questions addressed to a 
young man on entering college were put, and I 
think we are not witnout a guide which will lead 
us in a certain direction. When St. John’s Col- 
lege published the first part of its Admission 
Register, which begins in 1629-30, it was an ob- 
ject of interest with me to identify, for my own 
information, some of the places which appear in 
it in a form truly grotesque. For reasons into 
which | need not here enter, I was led to rely 
mainly upon sound, and, having thus succeeJed in 
overcoming difficulties which appeared almost in- 
superable, I arrived, upon independent grounds, 
at the same conclusion as the editor of the Regis- 
ter, namely, that the entries were made from 
statements taken down from the lips of the per- 
sons admitted ; and there was no doubt uniformity 
of practice among the different colleges of the 
University. 

The next point is, What was the nature of the 
questions? and this renders it necessary to speak 
of the object which they had in view. That ob- 
ject was not, as the man of to-day might suppose, 
the mere collection of useful statistics, but was 
to indicate for what scholarships and other ad- 
vantages, restricted to those bora in a certain dis- 


trict, the person admitted waseligible. It is igno- 


How far this is satisfactory will appear | 





rance of this leading fact which has led into error 


those who hitherto have attempted to explain 
the matter. The place at which the person was 
residing when he went up to the University, was 
foreign to the scope of the inquiry; the place of 
birth being alone material. 

The chief question, then, which was put to John 
Harvard at Emmanuel College was, where he 
was born, and the entry of Middlesex leaves no 
doubt that his reply was “in London.” It is 
stated that the precise locality of his birth was 
the High Street of Southwark, and the state- 
ment derives corroboration from that which pro- 
ceeded from his own lips. The High Street of 
Southwark, which extended southward from 
London Bridge to the spot where stood St. Mar- 
garet’s Hall, formed part of the City of London, 
being included ia the City Ward of Bridge With- 
out, so that a person born in that street properly 
described himself as born in London. Z. 

CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND, February 12, 1886. 
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D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, 

Cassell & Co, will publish early in the month 
the first volume of *‘ Actors and of 
Great Britain and the United States, from the 
days of David Garrick to the Present Time, e- 
ited by Brander Matthews and Laurence Hutton 
In scheme this is akin to both Ward's ‘ English 
Poets’ and Mason's * Personal British 
Authors,’ as it will contain signed biographical 
sketches, like the one, and extracts, criticism, and 
anecdote, hke the other. The first volume is de- 
voted to the chief performers who were contem- 
porary with Garrick; and it wiil contain briet 
biographies of Macklin and Tate Wilkinson, by 
Mr. Wilham Archer; of Quin and Mossop, by Mr. 
Robert W. Lowe; of Barry and Henderson, by 
Mr. Walter Herries Pollock; of Mrs. Abington 
and Mrs. Bellamy, by Mr. Percy Fitzgerald, of 
Lewis Hallam, by Dr. Edward Eggleston, of 
Foote and the elder Sheridan, by Mr. Matthews; 
and of Garrick, Kiity Clive,and Peg Wotfington, 
by Mr. Austin Dobson. There will be four more 
volumes, considering in chronological sequence 
the performers of the Kemble period, of the 
Kean-Booth and the Macready-Forrest periods, 
and of the present time. Among the other con- 
tributors will be Mr. Edwin Booth, Mr. Law 
rence Barrett, Mr. W. J. Florence, Mr. Harry 
Edwards, Mrs. Agnes Ethel Tracy, Miss Kate 
Field, Mr. William Winter, Mr. Joseph N. Ire- 
land, Mr. H. C. Bunner, Miss J. L. Gilder, Mr. 
W. M. Laffan, Dr. B. E. Martin, Mr. Clinton 
Stuart, Mr. Henry Norman, and Mr, Laurence 
Hutton. 

A new edition, limited to 125 copies, is about 
to be published by J. W. Jarvis & Son in London 
(New York: Scribner & Welford) of 
‘Roscius Anglicanus,’ the chief authority for the 
history of the English stage from 160 to 1700. 
The new edition will be printed with notes by 
Garrick’s biographer, Tom Davies, aud with ¢n 
historical preface by Mr. Joseph Knight, the 
dramatic critic of the Athencewn and ehtor of 
Notes and Queries. 

The 7ruth-Seeker Company, of this city 


Actresses 


rraits of 


Downe’s 


. will 
publish directly the recent discussion in the Nine 
teenth Century between Gladstone, Huxley, and 
others, under the title‘ The Order of Creation 
The Conflict between Ganesis and Geology 

A new editioa of C. B. Vaux's * Canoe Handling 
and Sailing’ is announcei by the Forest and 
Stream Publishing Company. 

Mr. W. R. Jenkins, No. 80 Sixth Avenue, has 
aided Louis Enault’s * Carine‘ to his series of 
**Contes Choisis.” He announces that he shall 
make a venture in Ltahan reprints, beginning 
with * Alberto,’ by E. 
English. 


De Amicis, annotated in 


The English Magazine will reproduce some of 
the latest drawings of the lamented Mr. Rando!ph 
Caldecott in connection with a paper from his 
own pen, ** Fox Hunting, by a Man in a Round 
Hat.” In no other class of designs were his skill 
and humor more eminent. 

Like the Harvard Adrocate recently, the Vale 
Literary Magazine celebrates an anniversary 
fsemi-centennial> in its February issue by print- 
ing articles specially contributed by former edi- 
tors, including Sesator Evarts, one of its found- 
ers; Donald G. Mitchell; President White, of 
Cornell; President Gilman, of John: Hopkins; 
Profs. E. R. Sull, T. R. Lounsbury, and C. A. 
Lyman; W. W. Crapo, and Chariton T. Lewis. 
This 1s a distinguished list, and the Yale Lit. can 
further say for itself that it is the oldest college 


} 


1f)1 


periodical in the country, and indeed the oldest 
monthly of any kind in the United States 

A Ca 
may, perhaps, be expected to support 


y which sustains two first-class 


Operas 


two \ tA 


American Reviews. Such would seem to be the 
opinion of Mr. L. S. Metealf, who edits the new 
Forum (No, U7 Fifth Avenue One thing is cet 
tain, that his long connection with the A ’ 
American bas thoroughly acquainted hin 
the secret of that publication Hlis tirst munils 
does not indeed contain a ‘sy mpos.un,” but that 
may come later, The tist of contributors t i 
March issue Professor Alexand \ ! 
James Parton, E. P. Whipple. Rev. Dr Ro H 
Newton, Rev. E. E. Hale, Kisbop Coxe, 1 WV 
A. Hammond, Rev. M. J. Savage, Cha 
Howard Crosby—shows that the plan of | 
speaking essays from celebrities at a 
price will be followed her us t 
older snagazine. It shows, t what a vs 1 
tificial forum Mr. Metcalf presides over nh ap 
pearance an English review, b tn 
natural medium of the persons we hav 
named, nor one called for by ¢t i 
thought and culture seeking ex} 1 this 
COUDLTY Mr. Hale lets the cat out t \ 
vevor's bag in his article How | was } ‘ 
ed“: * The editor of the } has thought that 
a series of papers tn which duf nt peopl | 
describe the methods of th school « i 
may be at least amusing, and perhaps pu 
if only by way of caution, He has,t 
Cuced a good many men to pose on his platform 
as ‘awful warnings,’ * ef 

Mr. Rideing’s pretty volume, ‘Thackeray's | 
don’ (Boston: Cupples, Upham & ¢ wit ‘ 
good portraits of the novelist and son erin 


resting Ulustrations, isan extension of 


} 


article previously published, and makes a com 
ment guide-book to the haunts and cCwelling 
places of the novelist and his chara Th 
slight localization of kbs scenes Mr. 1 ng 
mentions as a characteristi f his art; and in 
consequence of this the volume is. shi and 


sketchy, and somewhat padded with aneedote 
and sentimental criticism, the pages on the (har 
ter-house and the Atbenwum Club being the 
most substantial part 

To Mackenzie's * Man of Feeting’ (No. 5 1m Cas 
sell's National Library) the editer, Prof. Mor 
ley, prefixes an ‘index to tears (chokings, ete 
pot counted),” by way of preparation for this 
sentimental romance of the last century. Izaak 


Walton's Angler, we should hr 
stated, is No. 4 1m the same series 


One of the most delightful of misprints is to 


‘Complete 


be found in the recent charming little sketch of 
‘Madame de Maintenon” by Mr. J. Cotcer Mori 
son. Mme. de Maintenon was fond of being ask- 


ed to go up higher, gratifying her pride by re 
fusing the proffered honor, and Mr. Morison de 
clares that tue 


modestes, as Sainte-Beuve says, with un 


“she belongs to class of glo 
ries 
translatable felicity.” And the English printer, 
with a felicity as great as the French critic’s, bas 
made it appear that the second wife ot Louis 
XIV. ‘belongs to the c! 
distes!™ 

Mr. Frederick Locker, the lyrist of 
has one of the finest collections of rare and beau- 
tiful books in England; first 
editions and contains many curious MSS. Mr. 
Locker has at last been per-uaded to print 9 cata 
logue of the Rowfant Library, and it will appear 
in March, only 150 copies being printed, a few of 
which will be for sule Mr. Quaritch. 
Mr. Andrew Lang has written two poems to 
adorn the catalogue. 

It may be noted that Mr. Lang is generally 
credited with the authorship of the clever my- 
thological sketch in the current Macmilian on 


the ‘‘ Gladstone Myth.” 


ass of qlorieuses mo 
London, 


it abounds in scarce 


through 
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Dr. McCosh’s recent 
Eliot’s paper on college sectarianism has been 
printed as a pamphlet by A. C. Armstrong & 
Son. As nearly as we can make out, the Prince- 
ton President is averse to compulsory worship, 
but disposed to have the Christian evidences (alias 
Calvinism) taught as stringently as the classics or 
mathematics, allowing no difference between 
them as natural obligatory culture. 

The report of the Commussioner of Education 
for 1883-84 has just emerged from the Govern- 
ment Printing Office. It contains the customary 
general review, with detailed statistics from 
every State in the Uniun, a glance abroad, 
end much other matter valuable for reference. 
A perennial interest attaches to the amount 
of gifts and legacies in behalf of education 
which private benevolence never ceases to pour 
out. From January 1, 1883, to July 1, 1884, it is 
estimated at upward of eleven millicn of dollars 
—nearly a million a month ; the particulars are 
tabulated so far as known. Table XXIV. of 
‘* Publications, educational, historical, ete., for 
1883-84, compiled from publishers’ announce- 
ments,” is of doubtful propriety, considering the 
range allowei it, and to be available ought to 
have been classified or alphabetized on a quite 
different scheme, 

In contrast with the foregoing, a high degree 
of readability can be predicated of another Gov- 
ernment publication, ‘ The Fisheries and Fishery 
Industries of the United States. Section [.— 
Natural History of Useful Aquatic Animals, 
with an atlas of 227 plates.’ This work has been 
prepared under the direction of Mr. George 
Brown Goode, assistant director of the National 
Museum, with the aid of twenty associates. It is 
an outgrowth of toe census of 1880, and will con- 
sist ultimately of thirteen parts, all, like the 
present section, being fairly to be called popular 
science and popular readiag. The fisheries 
statistics proper are included 1n the census series. 
Whales and porpoises, seals and walruses; habits 
of the fur-seal; manatees and arctic sea-cow ; 
alligatur and crocodile, amphibians; a host of 
fishes ; mollusks, and the oyster in particular ; 
crustaceans, worms, radiates, and sponges—these 
are the subjects of theseveral chapters. Readers, 
old and young, will find in them a great deal that 
is new, fascinating, and instructive. The plates 
are in a volume by themselves, and offer still 
further a‘tractions. 

At least three of the leading articles in the 
American Naturalist for March will arrest at- 
tention. First in order is the Rev. J. Owen 
Dorsey’s ‘‘ Migrations of Siouan Tribes,” illus- 
trated by numerous maps. Mr. I. Lancaster’s 
** Torture of the Fish-hawk [viz.: by the Frigate- 
bird],” is remarkable for its graphic description 
of bird life on the Florida Keys—almost painful 
in the sympathy which it evokes for the unfor- 
tunate victim of the aerial bandits. Finally, Mr. 
L. P. Gratacap briefly tells of some important 
recent discoveries of fish remains and tracks iu 
the Triassic rocks at Weehawken, N. J., and pic- 
tures the scene and some of the remains. 


We have on our table the Proceedings of the | 
American Forestry Congress at its Boston meet- | 


ing last September—a thin pamphlet, procurable 
of the Secretary, Mr. B. E. Fernow, 13 Buriing 
Slip, N. Y.; and the Proceedings of the Ameri- 
can Pomological Society at its twentieth session, 
also in September, 1885, at Grand Rapids, Mich. 
This is a generous quarto, full of practical infor- 
mation concerning not only apple culture, but 
also that of other fruits, large and smalJl. It 
may be nad of Mr, Charles W. Garfield, Secre- 
tary, at Grand Rapids. 

The most striking thing in the March number 
of the Book Buyer is the portrait of Mr. Rotert 
Louis Stevenson, from a private photograph by 
Sir Percy Shelley. It is what a picturg-auction- 
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critique of President | eer would call “very characteristic”: the face 


has a look of strange power. Mr. Laurence Hut- 
ton’s interesting and gossiping series of papers 
on American book plates is continued with fac- 
similes of four specimens, among which is the 
famous Harvard College detur. For the rest, 
there are the usual reviews of new books, some 
illustrated, among which we may note one by 
Mr. J. B. Millet, of the forthcoming memorial 
to George Fuller. 

Dr. Stillé’s paper on “ Religious Tests in Pro- 
vincial Pennsylvania ” is the most substantial 
and valuable feature of the Fennsylvania 
Magazine of History and Biography for Jan- 
uary. It disposes of a prevalent notion that the 
colony was exempt from such tests, whereas, says 
Dr. Stillé, ‘“‘ its Quaker inhabitants did share the 
opinion of the-whole world at that time, that an 
orthodox faith was an essential qualification for 
civil office.” 

Mr. Hamerton’s further chapters on ‘‘ Imagi- 
nation in Landscape Painting” alone would 
make the February Fortfolio attractive, but one 
can also enjoy Mr. F. G. Stephens’s second paper 
on James Ward, the animal and allegorical 
painter, well iliustrated, like Mr. Hamerton’s; 
and there is begun a sketch of the late Hans 
Makart, by Mrs. M. G. Van Rensselaer. The fron- 
tispiece is an honest and effective etching after 
a character study by Norman Macbeth, whose 
son has handled the needle. A mezzotint engrav- 
ing, f.om a landscape by Gainsborough, will ulti- 
mately adorn the book which the editor is now 
evolving month by month. 

Parts 11-17 of the ‘ Allgemeine Naturkunde’ 
(B. Westermann & Co.), are devoted largely to 
Africa, the people of the interior of the West 
Coast in especial; but also to a general anthro- 
pological discussion, and to the animal Man. 
The woodcuts continue most interesting and 
authentic, and r+present racial types, weapons, 
implements, village architecture, etc. Several 
anatomical plates are beautifully colored. 

Miss F. Helen Prideaux has died of diphtheria, 
contracted while holding the post of house sur- 
geon at the Paddington Hospital for children. 
She was one of the most distinguished women 
who have graduated in medicine at the Univer- 
sity of London. At the intermediate examina- 
tion she obtained the first place in honors in 
anatomy together with the gold medal and 
scholarship; and in the final examination, in 
1884, she was placed in the honors list in every 
subject. 

An effort is making, and ought to succeed, to 
raise $1,000 in twenty subscriptions, to purchase 
for the National Museum the invaluable life casts 
of President Lincoln’s face and hands, now tem- 
porarily deposited in the Museum at the Central 
Park. They were taken, as readers of the Cen- 
tury will remember, by Mr. Leonard W. Volk, 
the sculptor, in June, 1860. The subscription of 
$50 will secure plaster replicas of the three pieces, 
and for $85 bronze replicas will be furnished (or 
$75 for the head alone in bronze, and the hands 
in plaster). There are certain conditions as to mul- 
tiplving copies other than these. Subscriptions 
may be made to Mr. Augustus St. Gaudens, 148 
West Thirty-sixth Street, or to Mr. R. W. Gilder, 
editor of the Century Magazine, 35 East Seven- 
teenth Street. 

Anything which makes the relations between 


| Columbia College and the city closer, is to be 


welcomed, and we are glad to see*announced six 
free public lectures by Prof. H. H. Boyesen, on 
the four Saturdays in March, and on April 3 and 
16, The subjects are the French Novelists; French 
Poets and Critics; the German Novel; the Eng- 
lish Novel; Russian Novelists and Nihilists; and 
Scandinavian Poets and Novelists. The hour is 
11:30 a. M. to 12:50 P.M. Tickets can be had by 
addressing Professor Boyesen at the college, 





— President Eliot’s annual novelty might be de- 
scribed asa scholastic photograph album. In order 
to exhibit beyond cavil the workings of the elective 
system at Harvard, he has tabulated in his re- 
port the choice of work, during three years, of 
the two latest graduating classes, man by man, 
to the number of 350. Each cadre hasa physiog- 
nomy of its own as real and as distinct as that 
of the student in the flesh, and affords a basis for 
much interesting deduction and speculation. 
Tous, in order to ascertain how far the new free- 
dom tends to smattering, to dissipation of cul- 
ture, to illogical and inharmonious education, 
these tables were separately subjected to the scru- 
tiny of three experts, who found, all told, only 
twenty-one cases open to this reproach, though 
they agreed as to only six. This is a very re- 
markeble showing, and bears directly on the 
question, which President Eliot discusses, wheth- 
er the natural and artificial restraints of the ex- 
isting system do not produce a satisfactory group- 
ing of kindred studies, without the evils incident 
toa formal, inflexible grouping. On the other 
hand, specialization appears not to bave been car- 
ried to excess, and it is equally certain that ‘‘ soft” 
subjects are not unduly in reques’. President 
Eliot demonstrates the marked effect for good in 
many ways of the elective system on the in- 
tellectual life of the college, and finds a happy 
example of the value of a varied spontaneous 
discipline in the composition (according to the 
tables above mentioned) of ‘‘ a well-known small 
literary society in which the members enjoy a 
close intellectual intimacy.” He concludes, in 
answer to a question often asked, by stating that 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts means at Harvard 
‘*that all Bachelors of Arts have spent from 
seven to ten vears, somewhere between the ages 
of twelve and twenty-three, in liberal studies.” 
It should be added that President Eliot dves not 
regard the present system as a finality, but as 
infinitely perfectivle, holding fast to the funda- 
mental law of freedom. We observe no flaw in 
his argument from experience, except what may 
lurk in the acknowledged defects of the marking 
system. It would, however, meet an objection 
occasionally heard if in some other report it 
should be shown how far cramming has been 
fostered by the new régime, can escape detection 
and secure rank or honors, 


— We regret President Eliot’s inadequate and 
unsympathetic allusion to the movement against 
compulsory prayers, even while recording on the 
same page the abandonment of control of the 
student’s church-going on Sunday. The reports 
of the several departments are, as usual, full of 
instruction. The elective system bas been hope- 
fully introduced in the Divinity School, where 
also ‘‘politics in the pulpit” has been counte- 
nanced by systematic ** recognition, as a part of 
training for the ministry, of the study of social 
reforms.” Mr. Winsor, reporting the condition 
of the Library, utters a gentle protest against the 
natural tendency on the part of instructors to 
demand current periodical literature to such an 
extent as seriously to encroach on the funds 
available for the purchase of books. We observe 
that the number of German books bought 
in the past two years was about double the 
number of French; and it is a singular re- 
sult of the regulation in regard to the Fresh- 
man study of modern languages that, French 
being the one most easily and therefore common- 
ly acquired for admission, German becomes obli- 
gatory upon and is pursued by much the larger 
number. Mr. Agassiz rehearses the inspiring 
story of the development of the Museum founded 
by his father, originally as a State institution, 
and calls attention to the curious coincidence that 
this foundation ‘“‘ dates from the publication of - 
' the ‘ Origin of Species,’” Noting the revolution 
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in scientific thought produced by this work, he 
Says: 

‘* Should the synoptic, the systematic, the fan- 
nal, and the paleontological collections cease to 
bear the interpretation given to them by their 
founder, their interest and importance, even for 
the advocates of the new biology, would not be 
one whit lessened. If the anatomical, embryologi- 
cal, synthetic, and other series presented by the 
pupil of Cuvier from his point of view, are diffe- 
rently considered to-day by the followers of Dar- 
win, they may for this very reason have gained a 
geueral interest they did not formerly possess.” 

—A new volume has just been published of 

‘Erseh und Gruber’s Encyklopiidie,’ extending 
from Kocher to Koeppen. As usual in this work, 
much space is devoted to elaborate biographies 
of German men of learning who are but uttle 
known outside of their own country; but there 
is also a fair proportion of articles of general in- 
terest. The longest one in the volume, filling 
thirty two pages, is on coal, of which four are 
devoted to diamonds, as one of the furms of car- 
bon. A statement is here made which will be 
new to most readers, viz , that in consequence of 
the more frequent occurrence in late years of 
large stones, the value of diamonds no longer 1n- 
creases with the square of the weight, but simply 
in direct proportion with the weight. The old 
rule is the one given in volume vii of the ‘ Bri- 
tannica,’ published in 1878. Tbere is also an ar- 
ticle of nine pages, by E. Kautsch, on Koheleth, 
or, as it is called in our English Bible, the Book 
of Ecclesiastes. This gives a summary of the 
contents of the book, an a*count of the various 
theories concerning its authorship and the pe- 
riod of its composition, and a very full biblio- 
graphy, brought down to 1885. The article Kon- 
go requires more than ten pages, and comes down 
to April 29, 1885. The editor apologizes for print- 
ing asecond article on this subject, and pleads 
that the article Congo no longer represents the 
present state of knowledge. As the latter was 
published in 1829, the statement will be readily 
believed. Full justice is done to Stanley, the au- 
thor of the article quoting as well earned the 
praise bestowed by Petermann as follows: ‘“Stan- 
ley has done more than the whole scientific ex- 
plorations of the interior of Africa had accom- 
plished in thirty years; more than all European 
travellers who for a century had penetrated into 
the interior of Africa; more than all the hoary 
and classic ancients put together; he has collect- 
ed more information than all the millions of na- 
tives possessed about their own country. There 
is no similar exam le in the entire history of dis- 
covery.” The Congo Conference 1s treated in de- 
tail. Fourteen pages are devoted to Greek and to 
Roman Comedy, twenty to Constantinople, four 
to Comets. But perhaps the characteristics 
which distinguish this work from other encyclo- 
peedias can be best indicated by noting that it has 
an article of three pages on Theodor Kolokotronis 
(1770-1845), a leader in the Greek war of inde- 
pendence against Turkey; one of four pages on 
Koloman, a King of Hungary from 1095 to 1114; 
one of nearly four pages on the Kolarizc languages, 
of which the Santali or Santhal aud the Mundari 
are the only ones that have been reduced to 
grammatical treatment. The letter K being com- 
paratively barren of subjects, this may be con- 
sidered a remarkable exhibit. 


—The Goethe-Gesellschaft at Weimar, consti- 
tuted in June, 1885, has just issued, to members 
only, its first publication, ‘ Letters of Goethe's 
Mother to the Duchess Anna Amalia,’ edited by 
C. A. H. Burkhardt. It forms a handsome, well- 
printed 12mo, containing Burkbardt’s short in- 
troduction, forty-nine letters of ‘‘Frau Aja,” 
correctly transcribed from the originals, pre 
serving her orthography and punctuation (there- 
in differing from previous publications of selec- 


tions), and four letters of the Duchess to Goethe's | 


} 
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mother, with twenty pages of notes and explana- 
tions and an index. Appended are the first re 
port of the managing committee, a list of mem 

bers at the close of 1885, and the statutes. The 
Grand-Duke of Saxe-Weimar is the society's pat 

ron, Dr. Simson, of Leipzig (Chief-Justice of the 
German Supreme Court and for many years pre 

siding officer of the German Reichstag), is Presi 

dent. Baron Loén at Weimar heads the 
managing committee. Twenty princes and prin- 
cesses are members—Karl August's granddaugh 

ter, the German Empress; the German Crown 
Prince and Princess; and the Queen of Italy, 
granddaughter of the late King John of Saxony, 
among them. The list foots up 1,504, the United 
States being represented by six members. The 
annual dues are only ten marks (about $2.50), ftnd 
of the Goethe-Jahrbuch, 
the official organ of the 


von 


entitle members to a copy 
which will hereafter be 
society. They also have 
at half-price the previously issued volumes of 
this important and valuable publication up to 
the close of the current year until the edition is 
exhausted. For the first year the letters of 
Goethe’s mother are substitated for the Jahr 
buch. Members will enjoy special rates in pur 
chasing later publications, which will not gene- 
rally be for sale. Hence our public libraries and 
all interested in the study of Goethe should be 
come members and secure copies of these publica 
tions. Mr. E. Lemcke, of B. Westermann & Co., 
New York, offers to receive and forward the an 
nual dues, and, if desired, the publications also, 
which our tariff, however, makes dutiable at 2 
per cent, ad valorem, unless sent by mail, when 
they are appraised at the pleasure of the exami 
ner stationed at the post-office. 


the privilege of buying 


—The Paris papers speak in glowing terms of 
the reception of M. Ludovic Halévy at the French 
Academy on the 4th of February. 
the reception of the Duc d’Aumale has there been 
such a brilliant gathering and so much anima- 
tion. The new member recoynted in the simplest 
manner the life of his predecessor, Conte Othe- 
nin d'Haussonville, dwelling as much upon the 
political and benevolent part of kis career as up- 
on bis literary and historical labors. The pas- 
sages relating to the ‘ Histoire de Ia réunion de 
la Lorraine A Ja France’ were particularly felici- 
tous. There were perhaps too many allusions to 
the politics of the day, both in M. Halévy's dis- 
course and in the reply to it, and some slightly 
malicious hits which were calculated to please 
the special public of the occasion. But the French 
Academy has never been very republican in its 
tone. M. Pailleron’s answer was a series of 
bright flashes, witty, amusing, and as remote as 
possible from the conventional Academic oration 
It was a rare pleasure to hear the author of * Le 
monde ov l'on s‘ennuie™ extoiling the art which 
has brought into the Academy both himself and 
the clever author of comedies whom he was re- 
ceiving. After an eloquent tribuce to the power 
of the stage, he passed on to the recent novels of 
the recipiendary without dwelling too much up- 
on his rather light plays, almost all produced in 
collaboration with M. Meilhac. He insisted per- 
haps too strongly upon the merits of ‘ Monsieur et 
Madame Cardinal’ and of ‘ L'Abbé Constantin,’ 
praising the healthy cheerfulness of their author. 
If M. Pailleron is to be beleved, French gayety 
has given place to a sickly pessimism and to sad- 
ness. But what better proof of the contrary than 
the very discourse in which he said this, and the 
satisfaction of the audience, whom both he and 
the newly received member charmed by their 
liveliness and grace! For the two obtained an 
unusually brilliant success. According to M. 
Franci-que Sarcey, both read delightfully, and 
who is a better judge of this than M. Sarcey / 


—M. G. de la Landelle, who died recently in 


Never since 


Paris, aged 74 years, was a man of considerable 
merit and a writer of no little repute in years 
past. Entering the French navy as a midshay 

man, be served with distinction, and bad risen 
tothe rank of lieutenant on a first 
when, from political motives, he resigned his 
commissicn in 1859. He then devoted himself t 

literature. His first book, * Les Francais peints 
par eux-meémes,’ was received with much favor 

and placed bim at once the poputar 
It was in the haleyon days 
the ad 


Dumas 


lass frigate 


amons 
writers of the time 
of the literature of fiction which followed 
vent of Romanticism, when Balzac and 
were writing novel after novel with a rapidity 
De la Landelle chose tor hos 


especial line the maritime novel, for which eleven 


unequalled since. 


years’ navigation in distant seas had suppled 
tle bes 
, 


sound tmorals 


him with inexhaustible material ma lhie 
the French Marryat. A 


with the strong religious 


than of 
opinions and the hight 
breeding which distinguished the old French no 
bility, his books, hke his life, were pure and fins 
from everything coarse or vulgar, even though 
he described the rough manners and varied ad 
His * Gorgon’ and bis 


ventures of the seaman 


* Nightwatches’ are the best remembered of his 
tiftv-cdd works of fletion He continued to write 
until bis death, but his books could mot find fay 

with a generation of readers who admire Zola 
de la 
not flag with the advent of old age 
lively interest 
improve the condition of man 


Landelle’s enengy did 
He took a 
in evervthing that would ter 
He 
progressive, and had an unwavering faith in the 
One of the last 
problems to which he turned his attention was 


h he 


and his school. M 


Was tru 
capabil:ties of modern science 


aerial navigation, in the final success of whi 


believed. His patriotism was sincere. When 
Paris was besieged by the Prussians, M. de la 
Landelle, then in his 60th vear, donned his old 


heutenant’s uniform, and did good service at the 
head of a detachment of sailors. He was 
the o'dest menibers of the Soest 
Lettres and an. officer of the Legion of Honor 
la Landelle has left an 


one of 


les Gens a 


Strangely enough, M. de 
important posthumous work which is mainly of 
This work, to which be added 
only a few 


American interest 
the word 
death, is an historical novel called ‘ Robert Ful 
ton and Steam Navigation’ M. de la Landelk 
had visited this country in years past, and this 
American novel haunted his mind 


** ftinis ” weeks before his 


project of an 
until last year, when, having gathered abundant 
material, he set to writing it. Before his book 
was finished he made arrangements with a friend 
in Baltimore to translate it, and it is expected 
that the English version will appear here almost 
simultaneously with the publication in Paris of 
the French original. 


—Count Goblet D'Alviella, treating ‘* Des pre- 
jugés qui entravent l'étude scientifique des reli- 
gions,” tinds five. The first is the religious,which 
starts by regarding one religion as divine, and 
all the rest as inferior if not diabolical. The 
second, not less fatal to scientific investigation, is 
the anti-religious, which despises them all. The 
third is the philosophical, which seeks to find in 
the facts a confirmation of a preconceived theory. 
A fourth source of error is the tendency ta hasty 
generalization. One man finds that priests have 
been strenuous in maintaining some decaying 
faiths, and concludes that ali faiths were invent 
ed by priests. Ancther sees in all deities deified 
men. A third is sure that they are all personifi 
cations of natural forces. Another maintains 
that all mythology is misunderstood metaphor. 
Count Goblet D’Alviella thinks that there is 
some truth in all these theories — that 
may apply to one nation, another to an 
other, and that one must not apply one theo- 


oue 


| ry toall races, nor be too ready to affirm the 
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} 
identity of religions widely separated by time | 


He 1s an eclectic. Mr. Maurice 


Vernes, whose specialty is Semitism, but who is 


and space. 


interested in all religious history, goes further; | 


he isan agnostic. He maintains not only that 
we are not in a condition yet to give any general 
theory of religions, but that we must not say 
anything about the origia (or origins) of religion 


at pre-ent. The science 1s in its earliest infancy— | 
at that stage where it needs observers to collect | 


facts and not theorizers to misinterpret them. 
We are always hearing such warnings in every 
science, out the crop of theories does not seem to 
diminish. 
Although the generalizations are hasty, and the 
one which is all-convincing to-day is laughed at 
to-morrow, yet they do good; for it is the inte- 
rest which the theory inspires that leads to the 
collection of the tacts which destroy it. 


—All persons interested in the study of the to- 
pography of Ancient Rome will be glad to learn 
of the publication of a new volume of Jordan’s 
‘Topographie der Stadt Rom im Alterthum’ 
(Berlin: Weidmann). The new instalment 
Part 2 of vol. i (vol. ii having been already pub- 
lished), and is a volume of 487 pages, containing 
five plates and a plan of the Forum. This vol- 
ume is probably that portion of the work which 
will be of most general interest, as it is devoted 
to the Forum and some of the adjacent parts,and 
is prepared with the aid of the knowledge de- 
rived from the extensive excavations in this part 
of the city during the last few years. It con- 
tains four sections—the Capitolhium, the ruins of 
the Forum and Sacred Way, the history of the 
Forum, etc., and the neighboring squares and 
market-places. The plan is very complete and 
detailed, giving the present condition of the Fo- 
rum rather than its arrangement at any one his- 
torical epoch; so that it 1s necessary to consult 
the text in order to reconstruct it for the past. 
It will be enough here to call attention to two or 
three important points in regard to which this 
book shows the prevailing views to have been 
changed by the recent discoveries. First, it is 
now agreed that the Comitinm lay upon the 
northern side of the western end of the Forum, a 
distinct place, separated from the Forum in later 
times by astreet. On the line between the two 
the rostra originally stood, until moved by Caesar 
to the spot where they are now to be seen. 
Secondly, the trapezoidal form of the Forum 
yziven by most plans is incorrect, and some con- 
sider its form to have been a parallelogram. Jor- 
dan, however, argues with great force that the 
northern side, after running parallel with the 
southern from the temple of Antoninus and 
Faustina to the cross-street (of late origin), from 
this pomt curved to the north, so that at the 
western extremity of the Forum it ran parallel 
with the front of the Curia—represented by the 
Church of San Adriano. Thirdly, it follows that 
the Sacred Way could not have run along the 
northern side of the Forum, as is usually assumed, 
but, after descending the Vela in front of the 
Basilica of Constantine, bent to the left, so as to 
reach the Forum at a point about opposite the 
Temples of Vesta and of Castor. From here a 
street (the one now uncovered) led directly along 
the south side of the Forum, leaving the Basilica 
Julia upon the left, and winding about the Tem- 
ple of Saturn (the ruin*with eight columns), jvin- 
ed the Clivus Capitolinus; but Jordan holds (in 
opposition, we think, tv most authorities) that 
this continuation was not called Sacred Way. 


is 


— Sainte-Beuve said many years ago that 
Madame de Maintenon was “ better than her 
reputation.” This will not remain true after the 
many books that have been published of late upon 
her labors as an instructress of young girls. The 
excellent work of M. Gréard has done much to 


, 


Nor is it altogether to be regretted. | 


| 
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rehabilitate the memory of a woman whom the 
world has seen heretofore through the eyes of the 
not unprejudiced Saint-Simon. M. Emile Faguet 
has found something to add to the labors of his 
predecessors in his little volume, ‘Madame de 
Maintenon Institutrice’ (Paris: Oudin; Boston: 
Schoenhof). After an able and very interesting 
introduction on the life of Madame de Maintenon, 
he gives us long extracts from ner letters, con- 
versations, and several of her proverbs, all writ- 
ten for the school of Saint-Cyr, to which she de- 
voted the latter part of her life. Viewed from 
this centre of her beneticent activity, the character 
of the companion and intimate adviser of the last 
thirty years of Louis XIV. may inspire, if nota 
warm sympathy, at least respect. Her reputa- 
tion has everything to gain in not resting on 
what she did or did not do at courtin the last sad 
years of her royal husband, 


JOWETT’S POLITICS OF ARISTOTLE. 
The Politic: of Aristotle. Translated into Eng- 
lish, with Introduction. Marginal Analysis, 
Essays, Notes. and Indexes. By B. Jowett. 
Vol. L., part 2, Vol. II. part 1. Oxford: At the 
Clarendon Press; New York: Macmillan. 1885. 
Tue translations of the Master of Balliol have 
passed into the list of the accepted classics of this 
sphere of English literature. Protest has not 
been wholly wanting, but the voices of the pro- 
testers have not been potential. The student of 
Thucydides who sees in the *‘ tormented” style 
of that great author the impress of his age, with 
its consciousness and its contradictoriness, may re- 
sent an English Thacydides that runs trippingly 
from beginning toend. The lover of Plato may 
object to the smoothing and flattening process 
which reduces the high waves of the ‘“ great 
ocean of the beautiful” toa gentle ripple, may 
object to the bridging process which carries one 
dryshod over currents that must be battled with 
by the swimmer, if the power of that ocean is to 
be feltat all. Butto most people Doctor Jowett’s 
crisp, clear English has a charm that no counter- 
charm can break. To bave a Thucydides, a Pla- 
to that one can read as a pleasure is a great boon, 
and if the student does not repose his faith im- 
plicitly in Doctor Jowett’s version, and does not 
undertake to argue from the translation as from 
an original, even the grim professional Hellenist 
may be content to let Doctor Jowett have all the 
praise that has attended his work in this line. 
Doctor Jowett has been for years a great power 
in Oxford, and behind the translation we feel the 
brilliant, fascinating, moulding master, with 
whom many would prefer to go wrong rather 
than to go right with a more painstaking fitter 
of idiom to idiom. With Aristotle, too, the case 
is different. Aristotle is not literature in tbe 
sense that Thucydides is literature and Plato is 
literature. When one has read one’s self into 
him there isa certain bard pleasure in the note- 
book style, and occasionally there breaks out 
something that shows the possibility of the 


flumen orationis aureum of which Cicero speaks; 


but on the whole the average man will be con- 
tent to get at Aristotle’s thoughts—thoughts of 
inevitable importance—without too much trou- 
ble, and Doctor Jowett has made the way easy. 
Aristotle may have been ‘superior to Plato asa 
poei,” *‘ he may come much nearer to the true 
lyric cry” than Plato, as Mr. Benn declares, 
but the cry is too often a cry in the night, and 
one longs for such a candle as Doctor Jowett 
brings. 

The first volume of Dr. Jowett’s work consists 
of an introduction, which is a veryjfull summary, 
or rather recasting, of the eight books of the 
‘ Politics,’ with running comments and parallels 
of the highest interest and the most manifold 
suggestiveness, in which emphatic agreement and 








loud dissent are repressed by a wise and large 
toleration. In the translation itself we must 
be prepared to find that the desire to make a 
lucid and attractive English has not only effaced 
much that is characteristic of the author and 
the nationality, but has prompted changes that 
involve the continuity of the thought. It is 
often well in translating Greek or German 
into English to break up one sentence into 
two, as it is often advisable in translating 
French into English to roll two sentences into 
one. But when we break up a sentence we must 
be sure not to destroy the nexus of the thought ; 
when we roll two sentences into one we must be 
careful not to impose a nexus that does not exist 
in the original. Still, so imperfect is the condi- 
tion in which Aristotle has come down to us that 
a certain amount of bridging is absolutely neces- 
sary, and Dr. Jowett does not seem to have gone 
further in this direction than Bernays has done in 
his admirable rendering. Of course no sensible 
man will object to the modern phraseology in a 
translation which is written, not for students of 
Greek, but for students of culture, and no one can 
fail to be entertained at tinding the cant of our 
times in the pages of the Stagirite. Still, it may 
be well to remind those who think that they can 
dispense with the original, that any idiomatic 
rendering is fatal to atmosphere. The mere or- 
der of words means something. The Greek did 
not uniformly say ‘children and women”; that 
he had no law to force him to say ‘‘ women and 
children” is of unmistakable significance. But 
as men will read Jowett’s Plato and Thucydides 
and Aristotle woo would never read either the 
originals or the ordinary translations, Hellenists, 
whose business is supposed to be threatened with 
extinction, will rejoice at a popularity that can- 
not fail to bring about a closer study of the 
Greek, whenever anything turns on the exact- 
ness of the rendering. The first part of vol. ii 
discusses many such points. The second part of 
the same volume, coataining the Essays, is still 
in arrear. 

‘‘The half-understood words of Aristotle have 
become laws of thought to other ages,” says Dr. 
Jowett; and in reading the ‘ Politics,’ which 
reminds us so often of the fathers of the Constitu- 
tion, and other theorists of the same stratifica- 
tion, one cannot help wondering at the effect 
which a perusal of this book would produce on a 
‘‘ worker,” a ‘‘ manager,” a leader of the ‘* boys,” 
if by chance he should be forced to study the 
‘ Politics,’ which, as Dr. Jowett assures us, ‘* con- 
tinues to have a practical relation to our tims,” 
‘“‘Mugwumpery” andall. Imagine the disgust 
of such a one at the muddle that the so-called 
thinker has made of some of the simplest ele- 
ments of political life, of rotatioa in office, of the 
province of the official, of the natural and sensi- 
ble evolution of all office-holding. ‘‘ When the 
state,” he says in Dr. Jowett’s version (iii, 6), ** is 
framed upon the principle of equality and like- 
ness, the citizens think that they ought to hold 
office by turns. In the order of nature every one 
would take his turn of service; and then again 
somebody else would look after his interest, just 
as he, while in office, had looked after theirs.” 
This is almost as bad as consilering a public of- 
fice a public trust. But think of the ineffable in- 
nocence of a man whose sarcasm is as pointless as 
this: ‘‘ But nowadays for the sake of the advan- 
tage which is to be gained from the public reve- 
nues and from office, men want to be always in 
office. One might imagine that the rulers, being 
sickly, were only kept in health while they con- 
tinued 1n office; in that case we may be sure that 
they would be hunting after places.” 

But Dr. Jowett himself is little better than a 
‘*Mugwump,” and we doubt very much whether 
he would have much sympathy with practical 
politicians. Still, it may be well to give, in clos- 
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ing this necessarily inadequate notice of an im- 
portant book, a specimen of his reflections on the 
significance of the political thinkers of au- 
tiquity for the movements of our own times: 


“The formula,” he savs (p. cxxi), ‘that the 
state is only ‘a machine for the protection of life 
and property,’ though rather worn out an I dis- 
credited in our own day, had a great hold on the 
last generation of statesmen. When the pendu- 
lum has swayed long enough in the other direc- 
tion, the world may return to the saws of politi- 
cal economy for the recovery of some truths as 
well as errors which are contained in them. At 
present we are living in an age which is averse 
to such formulas, which feels that more is need- 
ed; and the study of ancient political philosophy 
has belped to restore a more elevated conception 
of societv. In Aristotle and Plato we have diffe- 
rent types of ideal states—a perfect state on the 
ground, and a perfect state in the air, to which 
we may look as the form or example of a higher 
political life. Such ideas are apt to become un- 
real, and may even be injurious when they su- 
persede the natural machinery of government, 
but, when rightly infused into the mass of human 
motives, they seem to be worth all the rest. They 
must be clothed in circumstances, and then they 
Lecome to the state what the mind is tothe body, 
what the higher thoughts of man are to mere 
habits and fashions.” 


LECHFORD'’S NOTE-BOOK. 

Note-Book Kept by Thomas Lechford, 
Lawyer, in Boston, Massachusetts Bay, 
June 27, 1638, to July 29, 1641. 


ob, 
University Press, 1885. 


Esq., 
from 
Cambridge : 
8vo, pp. 460. 

In 1642 Thomas Lechford, ‘of Clements Inne 
in the County of Middlesex, Gent,’’ published his 
‘Plain Dealing: or Newes from New England.’ 
It was asketch of the settlementin New England, 
made by one who had spent some three years 
there, and who was therefore competent to inform 
a public interested in the success ot the enterprise 
Lechford, who seems to have been an attorney 
by profession, was a Puritan, but of a peculiar 
pattern. He had suffered imprisonment and 
some kind of banishment for his opinions, and he 
sought New England asa haven of refuge, not im- 
probably with the hope of also finding there re- 
cognition and prosperity. In this, however, he 
was mistaken. Boston wasa good place for those 
who held with the majority, but those who held 
different views were neither wanted nor tolerated. 
It would be useless to attempt to expound Lech- 
ford’s peculiar theological whimsies, but it is 
enough to say that when he propounded them to 
Thomas Dudley, they were not acceptable to the 
Deputy Governor. He found his hopes of profes- 
sional success disappear, and a slight mistake “in 
going to the jury and pleading with them out of 
court,” was justification for forbidding him to 
plead any other man’s cause. He picked up a 
precarious living by copying records and draw- 
ing deeds and law-papers, consoled himself with 
theological disputes, and finally gave up the fight 
and returned to Englaud. He was by no means 
a prominent actor in the early affairs of the Bay 
colony, though verhaps a typical one, and yet his 
name will always be remembered in Massachu 
setts history from the accident of his being an 
early eye-witness and recorder of events. 

The little that is known of his life was carefui- 
ly collected by J. Hammond Trumbull in his ad- 
mirable reprint of Lechford’s ‘Plain Dealing,’ 
issued in Boston in 1867. The volume under re- 
view, recently published by the American Anti 
quarian Society, will renew the interest in Lech- 
ford, and will give him fresh renown as an im- 
portant authority on matters affecting the first 
settlers at Boston. During his residence here 
Lechford kept a memorandum book of his work 
asalawyer. I[n it he entered copies, more or less 
extended, of the deed. he drew, the business let- 
ters he wrote, and the business papers which he 
prepared for his clients from 1658 to 1641. As this 
period antedates the date of the Book of Posses- 
sions for Boston, that census of owners in 1645, 


new facts are thus obtained. Moreover, in many 
cases Lechford prepared documents disposing of 
property in England for his clients, or in other 
ways gave a clue to their relationships in the land 
they had so recently left. Such indications are 
so provokingly rare in the early records thatevery 
new scrap of information is eagerly welcomed. 
The manuscript volume, after unknown adven 
of the 
whose son has presented 


tures, became the property late Samuel 
Jennison of Worcester, 
it to the Society. Twenty-eight years ago Mr. 
Jennison showed the book to Dr. Trumbull, and 
sought his codperation in preparing it for the 
From various causes the publication bas 
been delaved, and it has finally appeared under 
the editorial of Elward E. Hale, jr. The 
preface, by Dr. Trumbull, is a summary of tha 

prefixed by him to the * Plain Dealing.” 
tents van har.lly be described in detail, as 


other 


prcss. 
eare 


The con 
the 
chronologically 


memoranda follow each 


and without regard to their nature. The genea 
logical items can be separated more easily, and 
we will proceed to do that portion, 
1, Augustin Clement of Dorchester, 
leased land in Wockingham, co. Bet ks. 
2. John Hood of Cambridge, N. E., leases land 
in Halsted, co. Essex. 
5. Samson Shotton 


N. E., 


of Mt. Wollaston, N. E., 
son of Thomas 8. of Cropston, co. L icester, men 
tions brother Anthony 8. 

4. The will of John Newgite of Boston, N. 
mentions land in Horningerth, co. Sutfolk 

5. William Wilson of Boston, N. E., 
in Dunnington, co. Lincoln. 

6. Katherine Coytmore of Charlestown, N. E., 
states that her husband Thomas 
Harwich, co, Essex, and her daughters were 
nell, wife of Nowell of 
Katherine, wife of Thomas Graves of Wapping; 
and Susanna, of Eazlesfield 
was daughter of Robert Myles of 
Suffolk. 

7. Rev. John Cotton of Boston, N. E., 
Robert Brown of Poynton or Horbling, co. Lin 
coln, his attorney. 

8. Ralph Sprague of Charlestown, N. E., 
time of Fordington, co. Dorset, and wife J: 
daughter of Richard Warren of said F , 
William Derby of Dorchester, co Dorset, 
attorney. 

9. John Graves of Roxbury, N. E., makes Ro- 
bert Wood of Harlow and Nicholas Campe of 
Nasing, co. Essex, attornies to receive rents from 
his sister, the widow Lydia Ford of Nasing. 

10. Elizabeth and Mary Woolcott, daughters of 
John W. of 
Watertown, in N. E., appoint their uncles, Rich 
ard Vayle and Christopher Atkins said G., 
attorneys. (Note in margin, write to Henry 
Woolcott of Windsor in N. E., and Edward W. 
of Axbridge, co Somerset. } 

11. James Cade of Northam, co 
Boston in N. E., had father Christopher C.. bro- 
of 


E., 


sells land 


Grey cf 


Par 
Charlestown; 


was 
Increase 
She 


widow 


Sutton, co 


makes 


some- 
in, 
make 


their 


Glaston, co. Somerset, and late of 


ot 


Devon. now of 


ther John. and sister Thomasine, wife John 
Roe of Abbotsham, co. Devon. 

12. Henry Grey of Boston had a brother who 
was a citizen of London. 

13. Matthew Allyn of Connecticut sold land 
to Thomas Alivn of Barnstable, co, Devon. 

14. Osmond Douch of Bridport. co. Dorset, had 
wife Grace and son Robert. He was afterwards 
of Gloucester in N. E. 

15. Thomas Purches of Pagiscott — De 
makes Daniel Adams, roper and citizen of Bris- 
tol, bis attorney 

16. Edmund Brown and wife Anna, late widow 
of John Loverun of Watertown in N, E., appoint 
attorneys to collect ber dower in lands in Ardley, 


in 


Essex, or Aldham, co. Suffolk, in possession 
of Wiliam or George Loverun. 
17. William Cole, late of Sutton in Chew- 


magna, co, Somerset, and Elizabeth}his wife, a 


co, 





daughter of Francis Doughty of the city of Bris 
tol, make brother John Cole of Farrington, 
Somerset, their attorney 
1S. Thomas Foster of 


Castle, 


Boston, cannonier at the 


makes Richard Foster of Ipswich his 


brother and otbers, attormevs to receive his 
legacy under will of father Thomas Foster 
minister. His wife was Abizaiul, daughter of 
Matthew Wimes, of Ipswich, co. Suffolk 

1. Jobn Hes of Dorchester in N. E. owed £28 
to Alam Hurden of Barnstaple Devon 

20. Joseph Hills of Charlestown states that bh 
ame in the Susan and Fuilen, and that in that 
vessel were goods of Joseph Loomis, late. of 
Brayntree, co, Essex 

21. Thomas Rucke of Charlestown makes 
Thomas Kucke of Londen an? Thomas Pham ag 
Malden, co. Ess x, his attorneys to collect de'ts 

22. Edmund Hubbart of Hingham in N_ } 
married Sarah, widow of Rev. Jobn Lyfon 
who had children Rev. Obadiah and Mordecai 
The tast-named made Hubbard his guant 


who appointed William Bladen, Ald 


Dublin. and John Fisher of the same pla nt 
torneys to sell a lease at Lebatleshst Ard 
magh Elsewhere Lyford is called the minister 
at Levelezkish near Laugheaid, co Ardma 

2). Jobn Cozan of Boston in N. EE. makes Isaa 
Northeot of Hunniton, co. Devon, his attorney 
receive anv legacy vpder the will of bis mot 
Elianor Cogan of Tiverton, co Dev Widow 
deceased 

24. Joha Cogan appoints his friend John St 
ing, citizen and haberdasher of London, t 

me John Harrison, late of Boston in N. E., ¢ 
“4 he owes said Coa 

25 John Fab f London, coop s t 
Chnistophor Stanley Boston in No EL his bous 
ther 

4. John Cogan of Boston appoints Ni as 
Carwithyve, citizen and grocer of Exeter, bis at 
torneyv to collect of the executors of lenatius 
Jordan, of said Exeter, £66 due bim: bv bond, and 
also all legacies from |. J. to C. or his wif r 
children 

27. Anne Coleman of Watertown in N, E 
spinster, aged 16, and Samuel Hosier of the same, 
her guardian, appoint Jeffery Coleman of Col 
chester, co, Essex, and James Wade of the same 
attorneys to receive a legacy for her under the 
will of ber father, William Coleman of said Cy 
chester 

28. Francis Godsome of Lynn in N. E, is to 


Boston, if Edward 


LOU unl 


sell his house to John Fatler of 


Fuller of Olney, co. Bucks, pays said 


F.G 

2.) Boston, Joyner, takes 
ot Had 
he, of Solo 
William Hudson, the 


n 
Elizabeth Leger, mother of 


Jobn Crabtree of as 
rentice Solomon, son of John Greens 
Saffolk 


to be 


apy 


lev. co Mary Gre sister 


mon, Was tak by 
vounzer, fisherman. 
Solomon Greene, was to pay Crabtree annually 
£5.10, and the boy was to get £20 at the end of 
his apprenticeship 

0. Edward Wood 
Thomas, son of Henry Cooper of Little Bowden, 
Northampton, to Leonard Buttolpe, of Bos 
ton in N. E. 

31. Thomas Mayhew of Watertown in N. E. 


and Jane his wife, widow of Thomas Payne of 


assigns his apprentice 


co 


London, as guardian of Thomas Payne, aged 
seven years, appoint Richard Payne of Abing 
don, co. Berks, and others, attorneys 


lands in Whittlebury, co. Northampton, descend 


to lease 
ing to said child 

32. David OMey of Boston and wife Elizabeth 
appoint Edward and Henry Woolcott. Richard 
Payne, and Christopher Atkins attorneys to sell 
heir lands in Glaston. (See No, 10 ante.) 

33. Katherine Earwing, widow, of Dorchester, 
makes Anthony E. of London her attorney. 

34. Josiah Stanborough of Lynn in N. E. and 
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wite Frances, one of seven daughters of Henry 
Gransden of Tunbridge, co. Kent, appoint Ri- 
chard Yuoung of London their attorney to obtain 
their part of his lands. 

35. Michael Williamson and wife Anne make 
Anthony Stapley of Patcham, co. Sussex, their 
attorney to receive of Elizabeth Geere, widow, 
of Lewes, co. Sussex, executrix of Dennis Geere, 
late of Saugus, a legacy of £50 given w said Anne 
by the name of Anne Panckhurst. 

36. Thomas Nichols of Hingham had a brother 
who was the executor of Walter Nichols of 
Coggeshall, co. Essex. 

37. Joseph Cooke of Cambridge in N. E., son 
of Thomas Cooke cf Great Yeldham, co. Essex, 
makes his brother Thomas C. of Wormingfold in 
Essex his attorney. 

38. William Sergeant of Charlestown in N. E. 
was formerly of Northampton, hatter, and his 
wife Sarah was the widow of William Minshall 
of Whitchurch, co. Salop. 

39. Lt. Robert Feke of Watertown in N. E., 
gent., and William Palmer of Yarmouth and 
Judith his wite, and Tobias Feke, aged 17, son 
and daughter of James Feke, late of London, 
goldsmith, deceased, make Tobias Dixon of Lon- 
don their attorney. 

40. Agreement between Edward Heale of Bris- 
tol and William Pester of Salem iu N. E. 

41. Thomas Scudamore of Cambridge in N. E. 
was from Westerley, co. Gloucester. 

42. Edward Hall of Duxbury in N. E. was son 
of Francis Hall of Henborough, co. Gloucester. 

43, Samuel Freeman of Watertown in N. E. 
was from Mawlyn, co. Kent. 

44. Thomas Matson of Braintree in N. E. and 
wife Anne draw for £20in favor of George Hussey 
of London, on his sister-in-law Mrs. Chambers of 
London, widow of Thomas C., citizen and cloth- 
worker of London, for part of their legacy. 

45. John Coltman of Wethersfield iu N. E. was 
sun of Thomas C. of Newton Harcoate in Weston, 
co. Leicester. 

46 Richard Betscombe of Hingham in N. E., 
late of Bridport, co. Dorset, in behalf of daugh- 
ters Mary and Martha, appoints his brothers An- 
drew, Robert, and Christopher to receive two 
legacies given sail daughters by Philip Strong 
of the Devizes, co. Wilts. 

47 Isaac Sterne of Watertown in N. E. late of 
Stoke Nayland, co. Suffolk, and wife Mary, 
daughter of John Barker of the same, appoint 
Thomas Gilson of Sudbury, co. Suff , to collect 
£5 of one Munnings of Gaynes Colne, co. Essex, 
due ona bond given by M. before his marriage 
with Margaret Barker, mother of said Mary. 

48. John Bent of Sudbury in N. E. was from 
Wayhill, co Southampton, and his brother-in- 
law was William Baker of New Sarum, co. 
Wilts 

49. William Talmage of Boston in N. E. had 
brothers Robert and Thomas, and sister Jane, 
wife of Richard Walker ; they were children of 
Thomas T., who was the brother of John Tal- 
mige of Newton Stacey, co. Southampton, 

50. William Longley of Lynn in N. E., son of 
John L. of Frisby, co. Lincoln, makes Thomas 
Meeke of Waynflete St. Mary, co. Linc., his at- 
torney. 

51. John Mayo of Towne Marroling, co Kent, 
deceased, had by wife Rebecca, son Thomas (who 
hai died leaving a son John and widow Elizabeth 
remarried to Robert Gamlyn of Roxbury in N. 
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54. John Floyd of London and wife Anne had 
put their son Thomas in charge of Arthur How- 
jand of Duxbury in N. E. 

55. Thomas Odingsell of Salem draws a bill on 
his father John O., of Epperston, co. Notts. 

56. William Pester of Salem draws a bill on his 
uncle William P. in Thames St., London. 

57. Ralph Sprague of Charlestown, N. E., and 
wife Joan, appoint John Holland of Tinnckleton, 
co. Dorset, to receive of Jobn and Elizabeth Cox 
of Bowlington a legacy from Richard Warren to 
said Joan and her six children. 

58. William Rix of Boston, N. E., was one of 
the sons of Robert R. of Kenninghall, co. Nor- 
foik. His sister was Elizabeth Waters of K., 
and he mentions also Henry Rix of Pagrave, co. 
Suffolk. 

59. Thomas Grubb of Boston, N. E., was son- 
in-law of Jeffrey Salter of King’s Lynn, co. Nor- 
folk. 

60. Benjamin and Nathaniel Bosworth draw 
bills on Joseph B. of Coventry, co. Warwick. 

61. John Clerk of Newbury in N. E., late citizen 
and chirurgeon of London, was one of the execu- 
tors of widow Anne Ward of Stratford, co. Suff. 

62. Owen Williams. son of Mark W. of St. 
John’s parish, co. Cardiff, apprentices himself to 
William Withington of Portsmouth in N, E. 

63. Edward Bridges was second son of E. B., 
late of Raynham, co. Somerset, Esquire. 

64. Nathaniel Patten was late of Crewkerne, 
co. Somerset. 

65. Edward Howell of Lynn, in N. E., gent, 
was late of Marsh Gibbon, co. Bucks. He had 
lands in Wotton Underwood, co. Bucks, and £100 
in the hands of Richard Francis, of Marsh Gib- 
bon. 

66. Henry Russell of Weymouth in N. E., de- 
ceased, left widow Jane and daughter Elizabeth. 
He was the son of Thomas R. of Chalfont St. 
Giles, co. Bucks. 

67. Thomas Nichols of Hingham, N. E., makes 
John Cockerell of Cockshall his attorney to re- 
ceive, of Geo. N., a legacy given him by his father 
Walter N. 

68. William James of Boston in N. E. was son 
of Albon James, citizen and mercer of London. 
He had anuncle George Strange, gent. 

69. Jokn Bibble had a wife Sibyl at Shadwell 
in Stepney parish. 

70. Elizabeth Freestone of Boston in N. E., 
spinster, was late of Alford, co. Linc. She was 
daughter of Richard F. of Horncastle, co. Linc. 
Mary F. of Thimbleby, co. Linc., was widow of 
her uncle Robert F., who was executor of her 
grandfather Robert F. Her father and sister 
Mary were dead. Her grandmother was Mary 
Cuthbert, whose executor was Nathaniel C. of 
Warmington, co. Northampton. 

71. Samuel Haskell seems to be the grandson of 
George Cooke, innkeeper at the White Horse in 
Algate, who died 13 years since. 

72. Abraham Shaw of Dedham in N. E., de- 
ceased, was from Halifax, co. York, and left his 
oldest son Joseph S. and son-in-law Nicholas Bi- 
ram, his executors. 

73. Anne Stratton of Salem, N. E., was widow 
of John 8S. of Shotley, co. Suff., gent, whose 
brother Joseph S. was of Harwich, co. Essex, and 
now of James City in Virginia. She had a son 
William 8. of Ardley, co. Essex, deceased, son 
John S. of Dedham, co. Essex, and daughters 


| Elizabeth, wife of John Thorndike of Salem, and 


E.), daughters Mary of Dorchester, N. E., and | 
Frances, wife of Steven England of Sandwich, | 


co. Kent. 

52. John and Daniel Prior of Scituate in N. E. 
were sons of John P. late of Watford, co. Hert- 
ford. . 

53. Abraham Harding of Boston in N. E. was 
son of John H., late of Boram, co, Essex, whose 
widow was Agnes Greene of Tarling, co. Essex. 


Dorothy. Her own mother was Mary Dearhaugh 
of Barringham, co. Suff. 

74 John Pollard was late of Belcham, co. Es- 
sex. 

75. Robert Hempenstall of Boston in N. 
was son of Thomas H. of Southold, co. Suff. 

76. George Crispe of Plymouth in N. E. hada 
brother Robert C. of Southwark, co. Surrey, an 


E. 


uncle George C. of Blackwall in Stibenheath, co. 
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Mid., and land in the parish of Word, near Sand- 
wich, co. Kent. 

77. George Denison of Roxbury in N. E. had 
wife Bridget. who was daughter of John Thomp- 
son late of Preston, co. Northamp., gent, and 
Mrs. Alice T. now of Roxbury. They claimed 
their legacy from Spencer Clarke, parson of 
Scaldwell parish, co. Northampton. 

78. Thomas Allen of Barnstable in N. E., had 
a brother, Richard A. of Branton, co, Essex, and 
father-in-law, John Marke of the same place. 

7% Samuel Nash of Weymouth in N. E. was 
from Burrough Green, co. Cambridge. 

80. John Bartoll of Marblehead, N. E., was son 
of John B. of Crewkerne, co. Somerset. 

81. Robert Wing of Boston, N. E., had a cousin 
Wing of Lomford, dwelling in the Lady’s place, 
by Dedham. 

We have thus gleaned the major part of the 
items, omitting such as relate to the Winthrops, 
Hutchinsons, Saltonstalls, and other well-known 
colonists. The book will be for years a source of 
information to genealogists, because in many 
cases these references will lead to a knowledge of 
other colonists. Our only regret is, that the re- 
cord is so brief, and we wish that Lechford had 
stayed for a decade at least. 

As to the editing of the volume, the less said 
the better. The index is based on the pagination 
of the original, a lazy method worthy of severe 
condemnation. The notes are of no value, ex- 
cepting a few supplied by Dr. Trumbull. The 
editor seems to have done nothing but consult 
Savage and,in a few instances, other equaily 
well-known authorities. Most of the notes are, 
in fact, an unnecessary statement of his igno- 
rance of the person named in the text, with oc- 
casionally dreary attempts at a joke thereon. 
Not a sign is visible of any original research, 
even where such care was sure of reward. A 
great opportunity has been lost, and the real 
value of the record will remain obscured until it 
is reissued, or a proper abstract of its contents, 
with good notes, is prepared. 
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THE dedication to American friends which Mme. 

Gréville prefixed to ‘Dosia’s Daughter’ has at 

once raised the question, Does she think this the 

kind of thing Americans like, or does she offer it 
because she thinks they ought to like it? On the 
one supposition, we must be fond of the inane; 

on the other, she must think milk and water a 

good diet. What of story there is in the book is 

as follows: The daughter, Agnes, is a small 
femme incomprise of eighteen, who, on the possi- 
bility of difficulties at home, runs away and finds 

a place as governess. After a fortnight, in which 

nothing more 1emarkable happens than that she 

must eat roast beef seven days in the week, and 
the half-imbecile son of the house makes uncouth 
love to her, she grows homesick and starts to re- 
turn. At the first railway station, she meets the 
ami d’enfance who is in search of her, The con- 
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sequence is a wedding within a year. There are 
but few incidents, and they are neither fresh nor 
striking. The story could not entertain any one 


beyond her teens; and after the many bright, | 


healthful pictures of young life, like Miss Yonge’s 
‘Two Guardians,’ 
Goldthwaite,’ with which our girls are familiar, 
they will find this dull. 

The work of the translator is very good, so 
good that it ought to have been expended on bet- 
ter material. Not so in ‘ Cleopatra,’ where it is 
as bad as bad can be. Whole sentences and even 
paragraphs from it might be inserted in the 
‘ Portuguese Guide’ without detection. It is a 
graver fault, if that were possible, that the trans- 
lator knows so little English, or has so little com- 
mand of it, as to put the speech of a servant into 
the mouths of the grand ladies, and generally to 
degrade the whole style. 

Outside judgments of local color have but a 
limited value. It is more to the point that the 
Russians themselves insist that Mme. Gréville’s 
pictures of Russian life are not true. They do 
not object to them as unjust, they even admit 
that much is intended for flattery; but they say 
they are unreal. She has seen only the surface. 
Her characters, be they good or bad, are the 
merest conventions, such as have been accepted 
in Europe for the last forty years. A week's 
travel would show as much of the country as she 
has described. As to incidents, the reader can 
try for himself how slight, how unessential, 
would be the changes which would transfer the 
scene either to Germany or France. 

Upon the plot and purpose of ‘Cleopatra’ we 
have a serious criticism to offer. The heroineisa 
beautiful girl, noble by birth, but very poor. The 
only home she hasis in the household of her sister, 
who has made a successful marriage. Such a 
position, always trying, becomes unbearable by 
the unkindness of the sister. She is rescued from 
it by an offer of marriage from an old general, a 
man of fortune and of rank sufficient to place her 
in the brilliant surroundings she considers her 
due. He conceals hislove from her so completely 
that she never suspects it, and gives to he. the 
protection and the indulgence of a devoted father 
to his daughter. For four years her ambition 
and her selfishness are satisfied. Then she meets 
in church, of all places, a handsome youth. In 
a few days they exchange passionate declarations 
of love. To this point the story is only too fa- 
miliar to novel-readers. Hitherto there have 
been but two alternatives in the case, the one the 
triumph of passion over duty, the other the re- 
nunciation of self and self-pleasing for the sake 
of adherence to the right. Mme. Gréville has im- 


or Mrs. Whitney's ‘Leslie | 





| brings us under his spell. 


agined a combination of the two with an in- | 
genuity to which might be forgiven her ignoring | 


of probability, were it not for a confusion of the 
ideas of right and wrong which is nothing less 
than monstrous. The handsome youth Ulric has 
been “ religiously brought up,” so he at once urges 
upon Cleopatra a divorce. ‘‘I will carry you to 
my home as respected as you are to-day.” Cleo- 
patra must open the subject to her husband. One 
spark of gratitude makes her say, ‘“ It would be 
a dastardly act.” But before many days **a deli- 
cious torpor,” ‘“‘the magnetism of the dear pre- 
sence,” overcomes her. She will propose the 
divorce. ‘“‘Give me strength, O God!” is her 
prayer. ‘TI have not the courage to strike with 
a steady hand. O God help me!” She enters 
‘‘the apartment of her husband with emotions 
similar to those felt by Christians in former times 
when they entered the arena.” Naturally the 
husband objects, but at last “‘his old heart 
thrubbed with pride and joy at the thought that 
he could perform one more good deed before leav- 
ing this world.” He consents. The Church 
makes difficulties, so, as Cleopatra and Ulric, 
‘* just and God-fearing souls, reject all that is not 
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legitimate,” she appeals personally to the Em- 
press. It isa vain appeal, and “ all the religious 
fervor of Ulric’s early education and his unhappy 
love boiled up within him.” The husband him- 
self must appeal to the Emperor through his 
special friend, a Grand Duke, who, by the way, 
had been the object of Cleopatra's first ambition. 
Apparently, even Mme. Gréville, when it came to 
the point, could not imagine the outrageous spec- 
tacle of a husband begging for a divorce for his 
owa wife that she may marry again; so he is 
made lame, and Cleopatra goes herself. The 


Grand Duke asks her, ‘‘ Why did you not patient- | 


ly wait until God called your husband hence /” 
(Such a question were a moral insult if a woman 
in Cleopatra's position were not too low for an 
insult.) She replies, ‘‘Do you not see between 
love and duty [am dying?” So he promises to 
intercede for her. In no long time all difficulties 
disappear and Ulric and Cleopatra are married. 
The old general sends as a wedding present a 
basket of white flowers such as are selected only 
for young maidens, Underneath lies a picture of 
the Virgin, round which he has caused to be set 
all the jewels of his family. They start upon 
their wedding journey, the picture on the front 
seat of the carriage, that ‘the young wife * may 
be ‘‘surrounded with sweet and salutary impres- 
sions.” The same evening she dies suddenly an 
ecstatic death. Some readers will recognize the 
catastrophe as a trick that has been tried before. 
The sophistry that has convinced the average 


mind that an early death is in itself an atonement, 


has provided a convenient resource for the novel 
ist. 

The cold, hard facts of this consummate selfish 
ness are repulsive enough ; but to hide them un 
der a veil of piety, to disguise them as devotion 
to Christian duty, is revolting. 
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have accepted the Elixir of Life or the Philoso 
pher’s Stone, to make us yield tothe power of 
the supernatural and believe in incarnations 
when the supernatural is handled with the fea: 
less decision that characterizes Mr. Stevenson 
It isn 
It hap 
This unfaltering 


In this respect he resembles Hawthorne 
concern of his to account for anything 
pened so, and that is enough 
belief in one’s own story goes further to impress 
its truth than any comment or explanation. Mz 
Stevenson has, too, like Hawthorne, the perfect 
sense of proportion which never permits an exag 
geration or a distortion How much this means 
can only be realized by reflecting that the whole 
fabric of his story is based on the impossible 
‘The Strange Case’ interprets itself as it is de 
veloped. In form it is but a simple tale of magi 
cal transformations, yet few sermons could pro 
nounce more awful warning against a sinful life 
‘Evil, be thou my good,” was the man's delibe 
rate choice. ‘‘ Myself am hell,” sums up his dy 
ing confession. 

‘Cradle and Spade’ were for gold digging in 
the unpromiusing soil of a Scottish dale, and less 
directly to bring upon the scene an old miner 
who shall recognize in the portrait at the gmat 
house his old chum in Australia. 
noblemen and lost heirs are nothing new, and 
Mr. Sime hardly puts that quality into his story 
which can sometimes make even the oldest plot 
fresh. 
various sources from which come many of the 


Wandenng 


The practised reader will recognize the 


incidents There is not downright copying, but a 
great deal is like an echo of a familiar sound 
Stall, the search for a lost heir is alwave attra 

tive to one kind of reader, and he will perhaps 
be compensated for the want of clearness and 


| vividness in the working out of the plot by the 


Such a book 


does more harm to morals, does more to weaken | 


the sense of the purity and the sanctity of wedded 
love, than downright coarseness. Mme. Greéville’s 
early books were accepted with a readiness be 
yond their deserts, because they were better in 
tone than worse ones. It is time to recognize the 
fact that such merit is at best only negative. 
‘Cleopatra’ is not the sole proof that her stan- 
dard of morals is not our standard ; that there is 
not even that artistic sense of truth and of fit- 
ness which has sometimes been a guide when the 
moral vision was blinded. 

Mr. Stevenson is a true wonder-worker, a 
wizard. For his marvels, space and time are as 
naught. No bounding line of circumstance re- 
fuses to yield to his bidding. Yet it is by the 
simplest of straightforward truth-telling that he 
His readers all know 
the houses, the streets he describes, the solemn 
butler, the tidy maid. They mec u.. sortleman 
yesterday whose conversation he now repeats 
The lady whom he presents, they saw step from 
her carriage this morning. Each detail verifies 
the fact that all the story happened, if not in the 
next square, then in one that everybody knows. 
So frank, so accurate a narrator, we think, will 
never ask anything of his imagination or of our 
own; and, with no suspicion wakened, we fall 
completely into his power, to be carried out of 
the world of sense through the most fantastic 
dramas—how far we know not—till the play is 
played, and we find ourselves, at the end, rub- 
bing our eyes like half-wakened children. His 
present purpose, however, is far beyond an Ara- 
bian Nights’ adventure or the clever satire of 
‘The Dynamiter.. He has chosen the oldest of 
all themes, the strife between good and evil. 
There is no abstract discussion, no argument of 
philosophy or of theology; but he sets before us 
incarnate the two elements in a man’s nature, 
and lets them fight it out before our eyes. In- 
carnate, we say, because there is always enough 


* of that feeling left in the mind which would 


discovery of not one but three lost heirs 

‘Mrs. Dymond’ is already known to a wide 
circle through Maemillan’s and Liftell’s, and Mrs 
Thackeray Ritchie never needs to be commend 
ed. Her style has alwavs the same graceful 
flow, and it has not lost one shade of its delicate 
refinement. Inthe midst of fiction so often pain 
ful, so often positively disagreeable, to open one 
of her books is like t.rning from a dusty high 
way to a quiet garden softly ligated and sweet 
in perfume. There is life to be lived in the gar 
den as well as in the dinzy street. and it is good 
for us that once in a while some one is glad to 
portray it. Notthat Mrs. Dymond always walk 
ed in flowery paths. She had her sorrows, and 
shared the sorrows of others, in a life not so 
different from the most in its experience as to 
make it worth the telling for the sake of its inci- 
dents alone. It is what she was in it that gives 
toitits charm. Her power was only that gentle 
power of a sweet and truthful spirit to impart its 
own quality to those about it. Under its influ 
ence injustice relents, the urwilling yield, the 
selfish arc eshamei. This tender a 
pathy to all the higher, more refined sce 4 ou 
mental and moral natvr 
in Mrs. Ritchie's stories, wor an makes up f 
any lack in boldness of concept.on .* in strength 
of grasp. Her descriptions have alway 
unique value. Of m¢ “dpa ig there ha. 
long been an excess in fiction. lier description 
is even more than a fit and fine setting for her 
personages, It opens our eyes to the life of in- 
animate things and the part they play in our hu- 
man drama, sometimes only the part of sympa- 
thy taking on for our sakes the colors of the 
spirit. Or if they defy us, defeat us, they win 
us and help us again by their calm, their friend- 
liness of long companionship. She has drawn 
many pictures that no one forgets, and in this 
story there are many to remember with those in 
the ‘ Village on the Cliff.’ It is France again, 
but France in the sad days of the defeat, of the 
siege of Paris, ofthe Commune. They are not pic- 
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tures of battle-fields, not of blood or of flame, but 
of what the women saw as they sat with the 
children shivering on the edge of the storm. 
‘They are fine enough to rank with Daudet’s 
sketches of the same time, and, in a way, they 
even supplement and complete them. 

The point of view will make all the difference 
in the judgment of Mr. Story’s book. Upon the 
theory that every tale of love should be a vivid 
description of ardent passion—that, as against ex- 
pediency, convention, obligation, the one phrase, 
Love is enough, makes a sufficient answer--it 
will be found cold and tame. But readers who 
have shrunk from brilliant illustrations of this 
theory in which the only fault was their exceed- 
ing exactness, will insist that tnis simple sketch 
of an artist’s holiday, low-colored and restrained 
as it is, is not less beautiful, not less impressive, 
because of its quiet tones. So far as the heroine 
is concerned, the story is but another variant of 
that o* Mignon. This is no reflection upon Mr. 
Story’s originality, for he has worked it out in 
wholly fresh scenes and combinations. Far more 
than this, he dees not give to his hero the uncon- 
scious, passive part of Wilhelm. Marco has to 
struggle against the double temptation of his 
own love for the girl and of her innocent frank- 
ness of affection. Upon him is laid that hardest 
of all duties, the duty not to do a second wrong 
in the hope of setting a first one right. The 
mora] purpose of the tale will be interpreted as 
differently as its quality will be judged. Mr. 
Story gives no hint of it. On ne badine pas avec 
Vamour, may be one rendering. In style, the 
book is what would have been beforehand ex- 
pected of Mr. Story—very clear, very light of 
touch, and graceful. Only once a note is harsh: 
Thekla’s lament sounds rough after Fiammetta’s 
songs. The soft accents of her own tongue would 
have told her sorrow better. 

There is very little of artist life, but one con- 

versation contains what may not unfairly be 
taken as Mr. Story’s own view of the much-dis- 
cussed relation of real and ideal— 
“certain artists of our day, whose only desire 
seems to be to startle and surprise, even by the 
sacrifice of all beauty; and who go so far as to 
preach loudly the gospel of the ugly and the com- 
mon, and to cry out wildly that, as nature 1s ugly 
—often very ugly—so art should be ; that perfec- 
tion exists nowhere, and ought not to be sought 
for ; that the real is never ideal ; and that what 
art has to do is to copy nature just as it happens 
to be, even though ugly and deformed. My no- 
tion is absolutely the contrary. Art, in my opi- 
nion, is no slave to nature, and no art is worth 
anything except in so far as it is ideal—that is, 
that it uses nature as a language and means to 
express an idea, a conception, a creation of the 
imagination. . It is not the subject, it is 
the mode in which it is rendered, which makes it 
prosaic or poetic. It is not that a thought is 
grammatically expressed that makes it a poem, 
and it is not literal imitation of n: 
makes a work of artenchanting. Yes, enchant- 
ing is the word. Artists mest enchant as pocts 
do ; and nature is never good in art nxtil it is 
enchanted by the soul of the artist.” 

The writer of the anonymous novel ‘Jacob 
Schnyler’s Milliens*’ has told a not uninte- 
resting story, using the old material of a miss- 
ing wil. For a change, however, the possible 
heirs, instead of plotting to get all of the money 
they can, barely escape a quarrel in insisting on 
the ™ost equitable division that can be made 
from such a knowledge of Jacob Schuyler’s in- 
tention as they can ascertain. The will is, of 
course, found at last, but this is not allowed to 
break up the kind feelings of the family group. 
The scene is laid in Bergen County, New Jersey, 
in the year 1850, and free use is made of the old 
Dutch family names of that locality. But no 
offence is given in so doing, for to speak of a Bo- 
gert or a Terhune in Bergen County is to gene- 
ralize as much as to mention a Smith or a Jones 
in other localities. The author forgets his dates 





ture that | 
| due chiefly to the extraordinar 


' ginning of the second winter. 
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when he speaks of the ‘‘ crowd and rush of New- 
port,” and “the vulgarity of Long Branch,” in 
the days of 1830, and he betrays the novice in 
fiction writing when he introduces a German no- 
ble simply to give occasion for a discourse on the 
American form of government. 


Three Years of Arctic Service: an account of 
the Lady Franklin Bay Expedition of 1881-84 
and the attainment of the farthest North. By 
Adolphus W. Greely, Lieutenant U. S. Army, 
Commanding the Expedition. 2 vols., 8vo. xxvi, 
428 and xii, 444 pp., illustrated. Chas. Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 1856. 

THE anticipation that little new or interesting 
could remain to be said, after the books of Schley 
and Lanman, on the work and sufferings of the 
party engaged in the Greely expedition, is happi- 
ly unverified by the result. The magazines and 
especially the newspapers of 1884 were flooded 
with more or less inaccurate and exaggerated 
accounts of the horrors of slow starvation at 
Cape Sabine, in which the heroism and endurance 
of those dreadful days were swamped in a mass of 
sensational and unauthentic details; in large part 
growing out of the foolish, if well-meant, endea- 
vor of the rescuers to hide certain facts sufficient- 
ly shocking, but by no means unparalleled in the 
history of Arctic adventure. Had the plain 
truth been made public at the time, not only 
would much that is untrue have remained unut- 
tered, but the public would have had presented 
the lights with the shadows; the good with the 
evil; the abnegation, devotion to duty, and char- 
ity which illumine the dark clouds of despera- 
tion, insanity, and petty discord that settled 
over that unhappy band. From Lieutenant 
Greely’s second volume, those who would form a 
just idea of the conduct and condition of the 
party while at Cape Sabine may gather indis- 
pensable data. Few will read it, we think, with- 
out a higher opinion of human nature, of the 
average «ind, under unspeakable trials. That 
the mind of any survived the strain seems almost 
miraculous. That the mental and physical de- 
generation, consequent on starvation, impaired 
so little the sense of discipline, the consideration 
for each other, and their tenderness for the hope- 
less cripple dying in the midst of them, is scarce- 
ly less wonderful. Let those who have been put 
to the test cast the first stone. 

We gladly turn from this phase of the subject, 
referred to first as being that of which inguiry 
would naturally first be made, to the record of 
work accomplished and conclusions reached. 
Previous explorations in Sinith Sound are briefly 
torched upon. The history of the international 
circumpolar stations; the unpropitious citcum- 
stance? witici” Which the expedition was equipped, 
* ar from 
creditable attitude of neu Secretary of 
War; the voyage; t>. umpressions of Greenland; 
and the trip to Discovery Harbor, form the pre- 
liminaries, The remainder of the first volume 
relates the work of the expedition up to the be- 
The attainment 
by Lockwood and Brainard of the furthest north, 
the important geographical discoveries in Grin- 
nell Land, have been frequently summarized 
and need not be recapitulated here. The second 
volume carries the narrative through the second 
winter and summer, the further explorations of 
Grinnell Land, the retreat and the stay at Cape Sa- 
bine. Appendices contain means of observations 
made at Fort Conger and by the parties at other 
international stations; reports on ethnology, zo- 
ology, botany, and geology; on sound experi- 
ments, auroras, and lists of game obtained. We 
note the curious fact that more than half a ton 
(1,155 Ibs.) of the small gammaroid shrimps were 
obtained while at Camp Clay, a circumstance to 
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which the survivors doubtless owe their pre- 
servation. 

The style of the narrative is excellent,easy, and 
unpretentious. The story of the two seasons at 
Fort Conger is only second in interest, among re- 
cent Arctic voyages, to Payer’s admirable ‘ Voy- 
age of the Tegethoff.’ The discussion of the 


| causes which led to the misfortunes of the party 


is brief, and, in all essentials, is in harmony with 
the views which have heretofore appeared in 
these columns, and which are generally enter- 
tained by Arctic experts who have a knowledge 
of the facts. To those who knew the temper ofa 
certain late high official the following paragraph 
will not be a surprise, shameful as the facts are: 

‘** No man of the party has received promotion 
except such temporary advancement as my per- 
sonal urging could secure. Two men with broken 
health have adventured their private fortunes; 
and one, a most self-sacrificing, soldierly, tempe- 
rate, and loyal man, lies, as these lines are 
penned, helpless in a city hospital, aided by pri- 
vate charity, his pension not even awarded. Even 
the meagre allowances originally promised for 
Arctic service have not been fully paid, and the 
widows of the dead are generally as yet unrecog- 
nized.” 

The publishers have done their part handsome- 
ly: the illustrations are of the best class; the get- 
up of the volumes is in every way satisfactory 
and complete. 





A History of Farmington, Franklin Co., Maine. 
1776-1885. By Francis Gould Butier. Farm- 
ington: Knowlton, McLeary & Co. 1885. 

THE general harmony that marks the annals of 

this rural settlement upon the Sandy River is 

reflected in its physical environment. There is 
no waste land in its very considerable territory. 

‘*Every lot as originally surveyed is cultivated 

as a farm. No mountain, no pond, no bog, no 

swamp, no extent of ledge, is to be found within 
the township.” But to other causes we must 
ascribe the absence of the familiar incidents of 

New England town histories—troudle with the 

Indians, endless squabbles about the location of 

the meeting-house, failure to give the minister 

the maintenance agreed upon, etc. The close of 
the eighteenth century was very different from 
the middle or end of the seventeenth. The first 
settlers of Farmington reckoned five denomina- 
tions among them, but they did not concern 

themse]\es about a minister, nor did they have a 

meeting-bouse till five years after the town’s in- 

corporation in 1794, and that was sustained 

chiefly by Methodists. In 1826 they erected a 

Unior. meeting house. Finally, they got leave 

| the lots set aside in the beginning for the 

mir nd amicably divided the proceeds 
amoung the several sects. Politics were enlivened 
rather than embittered by trials of strength be- 
tween the emigrants from Dunstable, Mass., 
mostly Universalists, and those from Martha’s 
Vineyard, mostly Baptists. Moreover, the pio- 
neers were a picked body of men. ‘‘ There is not 
known to have been an illiterate person ” among 
them, ‘and it is doubtful whether at any time in 
the history of the town an adult native-born 
citizen could be found, unable to read the Con- 
stitution and to write his name.” Running over 
the genealogical portion of this painstaking 
work, one is struck with the number of promi 
nent Massachusetts surnames — Adams, Brad- 
ford, Lowell, Perkins, Prescott, Sewall, Wendell, 

Whittier, in a list we could make four or five 

times as long. Descendants of Standish and 

Alden occur side by side as in so many other 

places; and indeed the origin of Farmington goes 

back to the Plymouth Grant, of which the Ken- 
nebec portion was sold in 1661 to Thomas Brattle, 

John Winslow, and others, and descended ulti- 

mately to James Bowdoin, John Hancock, and 

others. Farmington, however, would hardly be 
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a part of New England if it did not now exhibit 
an admixture of French Canadians, contesting 
their inheritance withthe sons of the Puritans. In 
this instance they appear to be of exceptionally 
good quality, and apt to take advantage of and 
be moulded by the educat onal institutions, 
which leave nothing to be desired except a public 
library. 

Farmington does not rank among the great 
manufacturing towns, though water power 
abounds. Itis famous for its carriages, its fish- 
ing-rods, and its ear-protectors ; but unquestion- 
ably its most celebrated proauct is the Rollo 
books which the Rev. Jacob Abbott composed 
there, in the house since become the seat of a 
well-known private school bearing his name. 
His brother, to0, the Napoleonic historian was 
for a time a pastor in Farmington, and these two 
men have a national reputation above any others 
who figure in these pages. The town is also dis- 
tinguished for a railroad whose gauge, when 
built, was equalled in narrowness only by one in 
Wales, and which has been entirely, successful, 
the interest on {ts bonds having been promptly 
paid. Unhappily, the municipality itself is in- 
volved in still pending litigation for default on 
its own bonds for the. extension of another rail- 
road undertaken in 1870. 

The literary execution of this history is of un- 
common excellence, and the volume is highly 
creditable to the state of the typographic art in 
Farmington. Some well-devised blank leaves, 
for births and marriages, as if we had here a 
Family Bible, are appended to very full, careful, 
and readable genealogical records, on which the 
labor must have been immense. Novel are the 
summary accounts of the origin of the several 
families, introductory to the particular branch 
under consideration in each case. The portrait 
illustrations are numerous, many of them of ear- 
liest date, and all interesting. We have seldom 
seen a more typical collection of New England 
physiognomies, 





China and the Roman Orient. By F. Hirsh, 

Ph.D. Leipsic and Hong Kong. 1885. 
THERE has been a long dispute among those 
learned in Chinese lore as to the correct interpre- 
tation of the term 7a-Ts’in, appliec by writers of 
Chinese history to some region in the West, bor- 
dering on Antioch in Syria, or Constantinople. 
Dr. Edkins and others refer the term to the 
‘“‘Roman Empire,” including Syria, Persia, and 
the further East. Dr. Hirsh thinks that the 
authorities he quotes and produces justify bim in 
confining the limits of the territory indicated to 
Syria and the region of Petra and the Nile. 

It must be noticed, however, that the texts 
quoted cover a range of seventeen centuries, viz., 
“the period extending from the Former Han 
dynasty up to that of the Ming, i. ¢., between 
the first and seventeenth centuries a. D.” (In- 
troduction, p. 27.) It would be contrary to ex- 
perience to suppose that the geographical terms 
used in these texts indicate the same locality, or 
region, during all these ages. Accordingly we 
find that at first Ta-Ts’in pointed to the region 
Li-Kan, i. e., Hyrcania, the region bordering on 
the Great Sea, which we cannot doubt ( pace Dr. 
Hirsh) was the Mare Hyrcanum of Strabo (p. 


507). But gradually, as the empires fell and rose, | 
the limits of the Seleucid territory narrowed to- | 
ward Antioch or the Orontes, and the term Ta- | 


Ts’in was applied to that region only. 
With respect to the origin of the term Ta-Ts’in 


it is strange that (so far as we know) nobody has | 


referred to the expression Machin or Chinistan, 
the lanu of Samarkand, formerly called Chin, 


which is the same as the country of the Sénf al- | 
luded to by Persian writers (Tabari’s * Chronicle,’ | 


quoted in Ouseley’s ‘ Oriental Geography,’ p. 298). 
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We cannot doubt that this term was appropriated 


from motives of vanity by Chinese historians to 
indicate the powerful empire ot the Seleucids, 
extending to Baktria and the Oxus, and this is in- 
dicated by passages such as we find on p. 44 of 
our author, 
to the narrowed empire of the successors of Se- 
leucus, and finally to the region about Antioch. 
The translations of Dr. Hirsh are good and 
courageous. We think, however, he ought to 
extend more sympathy to those dilettanti (as he 
calls them) who cannot in their Chinese studies 
produce their origimal texts without large ex 
pense. If the Sinologues in China would bear 


Gradually the term was restricted | 


this fact in mind, their criticisms and inuendos | 


would be less frequently inconsiderate. There are 


several inaccuracies we might easily point out in | 


Dr. Hirsh’s translations, but it would be un 
gracious to do so in the presence of so much that 
is good. The only remark we make is inreference 
to the version of N. 16. 
fou cannot represent Melek-Fat ; it must be the 
old expression for MAitreya Buddha, constantly 
met with in Buddhist books, and the meaning is 
simply that the head of the King was mistaken 
for that of Maitreya, as we may easily suppose 
from an examination of Wilson's ‘ Ariana Anti 
qua,’ Pl. xvi., xvii. We may also state that 
the translation (/. c.) ‘‘ which is the King’s name ” 
does not seem to be a judicious one. 
would naturally run somewhat like this: ‘* They 
employ (fuse) silver and gold to make coins, but 
without holes ; on the face they punch a likeness 
of M@itreya Buddha. All (the coins) have on 
them the King’s name, and it is forbidden to coin 
them privately (i. e., except in the public mint).’ 
We can only find space to refer Lr. Hirsh to 
an authority hitherto unknown in reference to 
Ta-Ts'in; we mean the Buddhist work numbered 
1,358 in Mr. Nanjio’s catalogue. In this book, p. 
6 b (Kiouen L.) he will see that Ta-Tsin is re- 
ferred to a northern region of India, of which 
SAgala was the capital. This was, in the time of 
Menander (to which period the narrative refers), 
a portion of the Greco-Syrian em,ire in Central 
Asia; and to this empire, we doubt not, the term 
Ta-Ts’in was, in the early ages, solely applied. 





Eugene Delacroix, par lui-méme. Paris: J. 


Rouam. 1885. 


The sentence | 


Surely the term Mi-lé- 





TuIs biography of a celebrated painter is one of | 
many books upon art subjects issued during the | 


last few years by the enterprising French pub 
lisher of L’Art, M. J. Rouam. It claims to be 
‘*ncither a critical work, nor a simple biography, 
but a résumé of the life, manners, tendencies, 
impressions, joys, failures, efforts and genera! 
sentiments” of one whom the author calls ** the 
greatest painter of our time, one of the chiefs of 
the modern school, an admirable poet ; in short, a 
man of genius whose radiant personality ilumines 
the first part of this century.” In the letters to his 
friends selected by M. Dargenty from the many 
previously published by M. Burty, Delacroix 
paints himself as a melancholy, suffering by po- 
chondriac, who passed from a state of undue de- 
pression to one of equally undue elation, and 
found solace for the real or fancied ills of life in 
music, in occasional intercourse or correspond- 
ence with his friends, and in painting. Jealous 
of interruption at all times, he trembled at the 


sound of the door-bell, although none could ap- | 


proach him without the permission of his house- 


whose bands, says his biographer, he was a sort 
of obedient and timid chiid. 
lowed to enter, had the doubtful satisfaction of 
knowing that Jenny was listening from a conve- 


| keeper, Jenny Leguillon, a female Cerberus, in | 


Those who were al- | 


nient hiding place, where she had been instructed | 


to place herself that she might save her master 
the trouble of telling ber what passed between 


him and his visitors, This systematic ‘ espi 
nage” was but one of the many services rendered 
to Delacroix by his housekeeper. Another, 


perLaps the most important, was that of setting 


and 


his palette, an operation which sbe performed 
with great skill. 

The life of Delacroix was marked by 
ing 
April 26, he entered 
the after long 
whether he should not adopt music as a profes 

In i822 he first attracted attention by a 
picture of Dante and Virgil, but it was not until 


no strik 


events. Born at Charenton, Paris 


17, 


near 
Guerin’s atelier at 


age of seventeen, hesitating 


sion 


ten years later, on his return from Moroeco and 
Algiers, that he established his reputation as a 
leading colorist of the day by three pictures of 
** Moorish Women,” “A Jewish Marriage,” and 
the * Epileptics of Tangiers,” the last of whjch 
was sold in ISSO, sixteen after his death, 
for 95,000 francs 
pictures which he subsequently painted are the 
* Massacre of Scio,” the * Death of Marino Fal 
iero,” for which Sir Richard Wallace paid £4,000 
and the Foseari,” bought at 
the Oppenheim sale in INS for 70, in 
these and many other pictures, which are equally 
notable for brilliant and effective color 
conception, 


years 


Among the innumerable easel 


* Two which was 


4A) Cranos 


and vivid 
Delacroix shows to much better ad 
vantage than in the great mut al peuntingss, with 
which he decorated the Chamber of Deputies, the 
Library of the Church of St. Sualpice, and the ov] 
ing of the Gallery of Apollo at the Louvre. Though 
they the high qualities of 
thought and stvle without which works of thet: 
kind must be classed as decorative rather than 
as monumental art. M. Lassalle Borde, t 
Delacroix talked very freely 
thet when 


effective, want 


whom 
about himself, says 
he was about to paint a picture, he 
tirst stimulated his imagination by looking over 
prints of pictures by punters of all 

portfolios, and, taking 
from them figures and whole groups suited to 


schools. 
stored in his numerous 
his subject, transformed them so as to premier 
his thefts unrecognizable 
scrupulous proceeding by saving that Raphael and 


He excused this un 


many other painters appropriated antiquity after 
the same fashion. After Delacroix'’s death, Au 
gust 15, ISOS, his works rose generally in public 
of the following 
year, his pictures, drawings, and water-colors 
were sold at the Hétel Drouot,. they produced the 
very considerable sum of 357,226 franes. Accord 
ing to directions given in his will, he was buried 
at Pére ina tomb architecturally of 
pseudo-classic (Vignola or Palladio) design, with 
mit emblem, bust, or statue. 


esteem, and when, in February 


Lachaise 


Introductory Studies in Greek Art. By Jane 
FE. Harrison, author of ‘ Myths of the Odyssey 
in Art and Literature.” With maps and illus- 
trations. Scribner & Welford. . 

THE dedication in Greek to Mr. C. T. Newton of 

Miss Harrison's book contains an amount of tdi 

om quite disproportionate to the ideas which it 

embodies, and so isin a way symbolic of the volu 
ble pages which follow. These pages, winnowed 
of superfluous quotation and inapposite detail, 
and condensed into a couple of well-considered 
chapters, might have given us in satisfactory 
form all that the author has here to say of the 
origin and history of Greek sculpture. The 
book has the ring of boarding-school lectures- 
Miss Harrison has lectured in the British Muse- 
um, we are told; but her own schooling has ap 
parently been good, her general view is intelli- 
gent, and main facts right, allowing for some 
carelessness in statement of detail,as when she 
says that it is 150 miles across from Sicily to 

Africa, or sets the ancient Gades in the valley of 

the Guadalquivir, or ascribes to Pausanias ali 

that both he and Pliny tell us of the Athene 
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Parthenos of Phidias. Tbe chief faults of her 
book are rhetorical—a habit of merciless empha- 
sis, and a tiresome flow of eloquence which some- 
times forgets the boundary between knowledge 
and conjecture, and which, when it touches ar- 
tistic criticism, sinks into twaddle. The quiet pre- 
cincts of archeology have hitherto been reasona- 
bly free from gush: it is better that they should 
so continue. 





Hans Holbein. 

Rouam. 
M, Rovsseav’s ‘Hans Holbein’, is the first vol- 
ume of the series called “‘ Bibliothéque d’Art An- 
cien,” and consists of papers published in L’Art in 
1884, together with a few illustrations from Mr. 
Gennevay’s papers of 1575. It is a small quarto of 
seventy pages, of which twenty-seven are occu- 
pied with *‘ process” prints as large as the page 
will allow; rough, to be sure, but preserving fair- 
ly well the essential character—the expression of 
face, the freedom of gesture and pose, the minute 
accuracy of costume of the Holbein drawings at 
Bale, in the Louvre, or at Windsor. Several fac- 
similes of the little prints of the ‘‘ Simulacres de 
la Mort” and other small designs are included in 
the text. All these reproductions, if not faultless, 
are about as good, one with another, as those in 
the handsome folio by M. Paul Mantz pub- 
lished six years ag» by Quantin (we do not speak 
of the etchings by M. Liévre in that book, of 
course), while Mr. Wornum’s book, with its two 
or three already half-faded photographs, offers no 
comparison. And the price of this very agree- 
able little work is just a half dollar—in Paris. It 
is Paris that has the secret of cheap books! 

As to the value of the treatise itself, it is only 
a magazine article, and written in that pleasant 
Parisian style which allows of no excess of chro- 
nolugical or analytical or any other method ; and 
it starts off with a most unhappy preamble about 
the Germanic races marching to the assault of 
the Latin world—a march and an assault of 
which Holbein is assumed to be a leader. But 
the little book is well worth reading, and will be 
found full of just characterizations, 


Par Jean Rousseau, Paris: J. 





Applied Geology: A treatise cn the industrial 
relations of geological structure, and on the 
nature, occurrence, and uses of substances de- 
rived from geological sources. By Samuel G. 
Williams, Professor of General and Economic 
Geology in Cornell University. D. Appleton 
&Co. 1886. 12mo, pp. 386. 

THERE has long been a need of a short account of 

the essential facts in economic geology, suited to 

the use of American students. Whitney’s ‘ Me- 
tallic Wealth of the United States,’ though an 
admirable work in its day, is now out of date, 
and th» European b: oks of this nature derive 
their illustrations from foreign fields. Professor 
Wilhams has, in the main, done a very fair part 
of his task: his book is well planned; his method 
of presentation is very clear, and, on the whole, 
his statements will meet with the approval of those 
who know the subject. It is only in matters 
of detail that the work is open to serious 
criticism. The most important defects ap- 
pear in a certain lack of proportion in the 
space allotted to the various important metals. 

Thus the subject of iron ores is dismissed in six 

pages, while copper occupies ten pages of the 

text, and lead and zinc twelve. In the chapter 
on iron no mention is made of the very important 
ores of the Oriskany period in the Southern 

States, nor are the singular ilmenite deposits of 

Rhode Island referred to. So, too, the author 

fails to note the existence of the bog ores, the 

interesting history of their formation, or the 

light they throw on the history of many im- 

portant deposits of iron. The replacement of 


, 
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lime carbonate by iron is not noticed, though 
this is perhaps the most important fact tinjthe 
geology of iron ores, The student will get from 
his statements the idea that phosporus is neces- 
sarily an ‘‘injurious accessory” in iron ore, 
while in fact there is a very large market for 
phosphatic ores, and the ‘neutral iron” 
which they produce gives them a special value 
for foundry irons. These, and many other de- 
fects, have doubtless arisen from the need of 
brevity ; but the result is that the student re- 
ceives a most inadequate impression of the 
geological and economic history of the most im- 
portant metal. 

All the other chapters of the book are simi- 
larly, though not to the same extent, open to 
criticism. The book suffers also from a want of 
sufficient illustrations; nineteen woodcuts in a 
work devoted to a subject which requires an 
ample graphic presentation, is quite insufficient 
for the student’s needs. Despite these considera- 
ble shortcomings, the many good qualities of 
Professor Williams’s little book entitle it to a 
place in the student’s library. 





England, as Seen by an American Banker: Notes 
of a Pedestrian Tour. Boston: D. Lothrop & 
Co. 

THis is the most entertaining and instructive 

volume upon English life which has appeared 

since Mr. Richard Grant White’s papers on the 
same subject, and in some respects is more use- 
ful. The volume is truly a book of ‘ notes”—of 

passages upon single topics, having no chapter di- 

visions and but slight connection except on the 

subject of English business, particularly bank- 
ing. The author is a very observant man, 2nd 
he has what one may call an American interest 
in the things seen. He bestowed his attention 
principally on the material aspects of the coun- 
try, its resources, its trade and manufactures, its 
actual life in the broader phases of the laboring 
and lower middle classes, its methods of trans- 
acting business, its charities, schools, public 
morals, recreations, and the like matters, of all 
of which he usually gives an individual illustra- 
tion. He walked over a considerable portion of 
the ground, and seems desirous of presenting a 
wayside view of rural England, but city life also 
receives very general treatment. In nooks and 
corners he came upon odd things, as when he 
found the rector also the keeper of the public 
house, and discovered that he paid bis organist 
out of the profits on beer; and his conclusions are 
frequently novel, but well supported. According 
to his observation, not more than one-tenth of the 
people attend church, and he instances Archdea- 
con Denison’s cricket-club between services as a 
curious attempt to attract worshippers. But we 
have no space even for the more striking of his 
notes. The style is very simple, unpretentious, 
straight-to-the-point; in all respects one may say 
it is a typical American book of the best sort by 

an unliterary hand. The knowledge it will im- 

part about things which practical people wish to 

know of, is very great, and it is to be commend- 
ed especially to all libraries and to business men. 
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an Historical and Cri tical Introduction. Vol. I. Funk 
& ‘sm 

Hall, H. Patriotism and National Defence. G. P. 
Putnam’ sSons. 25 cents. 

Harvey, M. Where Are We and Whither Tending? Bos- 
ton: Doyle & Whittle. 75 cents. 


Hitcheock-Eddy-Mudge. Carmina Sanctorum; A Selec- 


tion of ye and songs of Praise, with Tunes. A. 5. 
Barnes & C 

Wepuaes, ©. 2 op wixt a and Duty: A Novel. Harper’s 
Handy oe. 25 ce 

How els, w. indian | Summer. Boston: Ticknor & Co. 
1 

B .4 Lieut, W. H. Modern Armor for National De- 
fence. P. Putnam’s Sons. 50 cents. 


Kerrison, y Be Caroline. A Commonplace Book of the 
Fifteenth Century. Edited by Lucy T. Smith. London: 
Triibner & Co. 

Laing, S. Modern Science and Modern Thought. 

: Chapman & Hall. 

B. .. kK. A History of Modern Europe, from the Capture 
of Constantinople by the Turks to the Treaty of Berlin, 
1878. Harper & Brothers 

M2°farlane, Prof. A. Physical Arithmetic. Macmillan & 


Marvin, W. Authorship of the Four Gospels: External 
Evidences. Thomas Whittaker. 75 ceats. 

pee raphs of American Architecture. Il. The State 

pitol, Hartford, Conn. Boston: Ticknor & Co. 

i a9 Cc. H. Two Strokes of the Bell: A Strange 
Story. Boston: W. I. Harris & Co. 

Muir, M. M. P. Elements of Thermal Chemistry. Mac- 
millan & Co. 33 

Oliphant, Mrs. A _ Divided Against Itself. 
& Bros. 20 cents. 

Pendleton, E. A Conventional Bohemian. D. 
& Co. 25. 


Lon- 


Harper 
Appleton 


Primary History of the eg? States for Intermediate 
Classes. A.S. Rarnes& Co. §€2. 

Ralston, R. The Principles of the Law Relating to ~ 
Dise harge of Contracts. Philadelphia: T. & J. 
Johnson & Co. 

Rambaud, Prof. A. Histoire de la Civilisation Francaise. 
Vol. 1. Paris: Armand Colin et Cie.; New York: Chris 
tern. 

Relave, Abbé. La vie et les ceuvresde Tépffer. Boston: 
Schoenhof. 

Remsen, Prof. I. An Lousy to the Study of 
Chemistry. Henry Holt & Co. 

Renan, E. Le Prétre de Némi; 


Saane Philosophique. 
Boston: Schoenhof. 


Réville. J. La Keligion a Rome sous les Sévéres. Paris: 
E. Lero 

Ronusu ieac ninge inthe Protestant Churches: A Tract 
for the Times. Tibbals & Son 90 cents. 

Roux, l’Abbé. MF Boston : Schoenhof. 

Salter, W.M. Die deligion der Moral. Chicago: Koelling, 
Klappenbach & Kenkel. 

Sanborn, F. B. The Life and Genius of Goethe. Lectures 


at the Concord School of Philosophy. 

Sauccrotte, C. L’Esprit de Montaigne. 

of. 

Senaif,P. St. Augustin, Melancthon, Neander. Funk & 
Wagnalls. $1. 

Scott, W. Fragmenta Herculanensia: A _ Descriptive 
Catalogue of the Oxford Copies of the Herculanean 
Rolls; together with the Texts of several papyri, ac- 
companied by Facsimiles. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 

Sleight, vomed b House at Crague. Thomas Y. Cro 


Boston: Ticknor 


Boston: Schoen- 


well & Co. 

Sorel, A. L’Europe et la Révolution Francaise. Boston: 
Schoenhof. 

Spencer’s New Co RY Books. Se 1 to 10 inclusive. Ivi- , 
son, Blakeman, Taylor & C 

Sully, J. Elements of Psy chology with Special ye 
tions to the Art of Teaching. D. Appleton & 


cents. 
Swinburne, A.C. Victor Hugo. Worthington Co. $1.25. 


Talmage, T. Dewitt. Old Wells Dug Out: Being a Third 
Series of Sermons. Funk & W peer. 

The Law Quarterly Review. Vol. 1 ekees Stevens & 
Sons; Boston: C. C. Soule. 

The Sanitarian. Vols. 14 and 15. A. N. Bell. 

Tolstoi, Count Léon. War and Peace. An Historical 
Novel. Part I. Harper & Bros. 25 cents. 


Uncle ~_y? 's Story of Tom Anderson and Twent 
re 4 an Officer of the Union Army. A. 


Vinton, A. D. The Pomfret Mystery: A Detective Story. 
J.S. Ogilvi eS Ce 50 cen 

Wheatley, H. B. The Merry Wives of Windsor. London: 
George bell & Sons. $1.40. 


Great 
. Hart 





March. 4, 1886] 


Henry Holt & Co., 


29 West 23d Street, New York, 
PUBLISH TO-DAY: 


The History of a Week. 
A Romantic Novel by 
L. B. WALFORD. 


Illustrated. 
16mo, Leisure Hour and Leisure Moment Series, 
$1 or 25 cents. 

*,* The action of the book passes in and about 
an old castle on the Scotch coast ina single No- 
vember week. Though a tale of the present day 
the story is very romantic. 

*,* Earlier works by the same author, Leisure 
Hour and Leisure Moment Series: ‘The Baby’s 
Grandmother,’ $1 or 30 cents; ‘ Dick Netherby,’ 
$1; ‘Troublesome Daughters,’ $1 or 55 
‘Cousins,’ $1 or 35 cents; ‘ Pauline,’ 
Smith,’ $1 or 25 cents. 

RECENTLY PUBLISHED 
In the Leisure Hour Series, 16mo, #1 : 


AFTER HIS KIND. 


Coventry.” 


OBLIVION. By M.G. McClelland. 


r ‘N ° ae 
Phe Southern Bivouac 
FOR SALE BY ALL NEWSDEALERS. 
Contents for March : 

Z. 


The Kentucky Resolutions of 1798 and 1799. 
With Official Documents. R. T. Durrett, 


cents; 


$1; ‘Mr. 


By “ John 


Under Sentence of Death. W. F. Gordon. 


The Teche Country Fifty Years Ago. 
rv. 
The Lighthouse Rock (Key West). 


F. L. Richardson, 


Will Wallace Harney. 


¥. 
The Defence of Fort Wagner. Paul H. Hayne. 


VI. 
The Mateless Bird. _ Danske Dandridge. 
Reminiscences of Confederate Cavalry Service. 
By A Private. 
VIIL. 


Hopese? and Sunrise. 
City Building in the South. 


Jasper Barnett Cowden. 
Will Wallace Harney. 

Uncle Adam’s Funeral Feast. 

XI May Rose Floyd. 


John Williamson, Botanist and Artist. 
Ten Tilustrations. xn R. M. Kelly. 


Comment and Criticism. 
XIII. 
Editor’s Table. 
XIV. 
Salmagundi. 


Illustrated. 


Send 20 cents for sample copy. Subscription, $2.00 per 
annum; $1.00, six months. Address, 


SOUTHERN BIVOUAC, 
B. F. AVERY & SONS, Publishers, 
Louisville, Ky. 

4 MANUAL OF SKIN DISEASES.— 
Pe Their Coeeee, diagnosis, and treatment. By 
Baimanno Squre, M.B., Surgeon to the British Hospital for 
diseases of the Skin, London, England. 
8vo, cloth, $1. A.N. Marquis & 


Pp. 194. F cap, 
o., Clark and Adams 

Streets, Chicago, Il. 
hae AND PIERCE, 80 NASSAU ST., 
P New York, have just issued Catalogue No. 2 of 
miscellaneous books, including Shakespeariana, Biblio 


graphy, and Sporting. Catalogues sent to any address on 
application. 

CHOOL BOOKS IN FOREIGN LAN- 

guages. Miscellaneous Books {n Foreign Languages, 


Catalogues on application. Foreign Periodicala. 
CARL ScCHOENHOF, Importer, 144 Tremont St., Boston. 


f 


N 








| fA GAZINE of AMERICAN HISTORY 
>» A 


bound set for sale. A. S. CLARK, ‘4 Park Row, 


7 VES Fitted with proper Glasses. Field, 
.« Marine, and Opera (iiasses, Telescopes, Micro- 
oo Acoustic Cane for Deafness, Ear Cornets, etc 


. WALDSTEIN, Optician, 41 Union Square, New York. 
Catalogues by enclosing stamp. Established 1840. 


| 
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The Nation. 
GINN & COMPANY 


HAVE RECENTLY PUBLISHED: 


OUTLINES OF MEDIA VAL AND MO- 
dern History. By P. V.N. Myers, A.M., President of 
Belmont College, O., and author of * Ancient History’ 
and ‘Remaius of Lost Empires.’ 1l2mo, xti.x740 pp. 
With colored maps. Half morocco; Matling price, 
$1.65; for introduction, $1.50. 

This work aims to blend tnto a brief, clear, and attrac 
tive narrative the story of civilization since the meetin 

in the fifth century of Latin and Teuton upon the soil o 

the western Roman Empire 

Prof W. F. Allen, of the University of Wisconsin, says: 

“Mr. Myer’s proposed book seems to me a work of high 

excellence, and to give a remarkably clear and vivid pic 

ture of medizval history." 


THE LEADING FACTS OF ENGLISH 
History. By D. H. Montgomery. i2mo, cloth. xxxiv 
oy pp., With map. By mail, $1.10; for introduction, 

00, 
gy to present very briefly, yet clearly and ac 
curately, the broad, vital facts of English History in 
their connection with the creat laws of national growth 
From Professor P. V. N. Myers, Belmont College, O 

“The author knows how to seize upon the salient points 

of his subject and how to throw the best light upon the 

features he selects to exhibit.” 

FIRST STEPS IN LATIN. By R. F. 
Leighton, Ph.D. (Lips.), Principal of the High School, 
Brooklyn, N.Y, author of ‘Latin Lessons,’ * Greek 
Lessons,’ ‘ History of Rome,’ ete. Mailing price, $1.22 ; 
introduction price, $1.12. 

An introductory Latin book sultable for those who be 
gin at an early age and with imperfect knowledge of 
english Grammar; lessening the bewilderment of such 
pupils, when thrown into a complete Latin Grammar, by 
selecting the portions to be learned instead of giving re fe 
rences: and, by one year’s study, preparing the puptl for 


the intelligent reading of Ceesar or any of the less difficult 
authors. 


EXAMPLESIN DIFFERENTIAIL 
Equations, with Rules for their Solution. By Geo. A 
Usborne, S.B., Prof. Mathematics, Massachusetts In 
stitute of Technology. 12mo, cloth, viii.x50 pp. Mat! 
ing price, 60 cents; for introduction, 50 cents. 

IN THE SERIES OF CLASSICS FOR CHILDREN 

HANS ANDERSEN’S FAIRY TALES. 
First Series. Supplementary to the Third Keader 
Edited by J. H. Stickney. 12mo. Illustrated. viit.x | 


280 pp. ¥ mail: cloth, 6° cts.; boards, 50 cts,; for 
introduction, cloth, 50 ets. ; boards, 40 cts. 
NEARLY READY : 
STUDIES IN GREEK THOUGHT. By the late Professor 
Packard, of Yale College. 
ELEMENTARY COORDINATE GEOMETRY. By W. B 
Smith, Professor of Mathematics, Professor Physics 
in Missouri State University. 


THEORY OF THE NEWTONIAN POTENTIAL FUNC 
TION. By B. O. Peirce, Assistant Professor of Mathe 
matics and Physics in Harvard College 


For full description of the above apply to 
GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


Boston, New York, and Chicago. 


Essays by Herman Grimm. 








CUPPLES, UPHAM & CO., Boston, 
ISSUE THIS DAY: 


SarRAH HOLLAND ApaMs's translat'‘on of HER- 
MAN GRIMM’S delightful critical studies, 
under the general title of 

TI>—p at ae be 
LITERATURE. 
COMPRISING : 

Ralph Waldo Emerson; France and Voltaire ; 

Voltaire and Frederick the Great: 

Frederick the Great and Macaulay : 

Albert Durer ; The Brothers Grimm : 

Bettina Von Arnim; Dante 

“Herman Grimm is a very cultivated man, anc Miss 

Adams is a painstakiog translator. . Herlong and 
loving familiarity with his writings especially fits her for 
the work An essayist is to be esteemed happy who has 


so faithfula translator. She wiil have the thanks of 
many iovers of Emerson. It is a great pleasure to get 


those essays in English dress."— The CAristian Register 
1 vol, 12mo, cloth, gilt top, white label. uncut edges, 
Price, €1.50 


Mailed to any addresson receipt of price. 


CUPPLES, UPHAM & CO., 


Boston. 


Unmounted Photographs 


OF ANCIENT AND MODERN WORKS OF ART, 
Embracing reproductions of famous oricinal paintings, 
sculpture, architecture, etc. Price, cabinet size, $1.50 per 
dozen. Send 10-cent stamp for catalogue and supplement 
of over 7,000 subjects. 

SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO., 
Publishers, 888 Washington Street, Boston, Masa. 
Please mention the Nation, 


=TH CATALOGUE OF ENGLISH AND 
American, German and French Books, in all Depart 
merts of Learning, especially MEDIEVAL ane 
CHURCH HISTORY, CHESS, etec., rare and standard 
works, at low prices, now ready and sent on application 
B. WESTERMANN & CO., 

8338 Broadway, New 


~ 
York. j 


_ en 


—_—_— -* 
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THREE BRILLIANT NOVELS 


‘ \ 

+ ) “ awe 

By Miss Fanny Courtenay Baylor. Containing 
‘The Perfect Treasure" and ** On This Side,” 
the whole forming a complete story 


extra cloth, $1.25. 


lnk 


“No such faithful, candid, kindly, brilliant, and Inetatve 
resentation of English and American types has be‘tor: 
cen achieved. The witof the story ts ox 
is written brilliantly, yet not flimatly. tt ts 
national novel that either side has hitherto produced. te* 
is written by an American woman who 
both countries, and who has shown that she possesses 
powers which ought to put her tn the front rankor f 
tion.”—New York Tribune 


“Fora number of months past the readers of Lapp 
cott's Magacine have been delighted by the tnstalments 
of one of gthe most charming stories that have set been 
written by an Amertean girl, and the wonder was that 
the story did not excite a wider tnterest On Both Sides 
has now been published in book form, and prowes to be a 
positive surprise to the literary world. There te nettoes 
an Englishman nor an American writer on this site of 
that whe might not be proud to have written this tater 
national novel. [t will be one of the most popular books 
of the season-— one that will be read, criticteed, and talked 


ms 


about in all the circles of intelligent soctety New 
leans Picayune 
“In Miss Baylor's work we bave a novel entertaining 


from beginning to end, with brightness that never 
flat; that always suxgests something bevend the mere 
amusement; that will be most ep joyed by Choke of moet 
cultivation, that ts clever, keen, and tntellectual emoag! 
to be recegnized as genuine wit, and vet gas! nature 
and amiable enough to be accepted as the moat del 
humor, Itts not fun, but intelligent wit, It is mot mere 
comicality, but charming QNumor, it fs not a collection .“f 
bright savings of clever people but a reproduction of 
ways of thought and types of manner Infinite! enter 
taining to the reader, while not in the least funny to the 
actor, or intended by him to appear funny it ts thie 
tably good as a rendering of che pecullartties of Lritish 
and of American nature and training, while tt is so per 
fectiy free from anything like ridteule that the victimes 
would be the first to smile" Phe (rete 


LUROKA 
\ NOVEI 
By Mary Agnes Tincker, author of ‘The Jewel 
in the L Illustrated. 
cloth, $1.25. 


“It is a story so delicately wrought, so 
fect. that one reads it with a delight that deepens | 
fervor and enthusiasn it ts astory of Italian lie of 
love, of intrigue, of despair, of aspiration. It tm full of 
dramatic situations, and of subtle, pervasive power 
Baston Evening Traveller 

* Aurora.’ by Mary Agnes Tincker, is a novel of extra 
ordinary power and interest, in which the author of 
‘Signor Monaldini’s Niece has even surpassed the high 
mark made in that remarkable story, Its pilot is origi 
nal; its varieties of character are portrayed with con 
summate skill; the different sex in Granada, in Sas 
soviso, at Ischia, and in Venice — are like pictures tn vivid 
ness; indeed, the entire presentation ts that of imagina 
tion to imagination.” Hartford Courant 

“Everything which Miss Tincker writes bears the 
stamp of arefined mind, a poetic temperament, and un 
mistakable wentus The story glows with Southern 
warmth, and sparkles with cood things, and is very com 
plete in every @ay."— London Whitehall Review, 


ONE OF THE DUANES 


fall« 


gbtfal 





lJmo, extra 


tus, ete 


artistically pe 


nes 


By Alice King Hamilton. 12mo, extra cloth, 
$1.25. 
“Bonny Duane, the centre of interest, is a delightful 


young lady, but seems more Philadelpbian than o New 
York tp her beliefs and customs, The other characters, 
the gossips and the military men, are well considered, 
and the hero is as perfect asone would like both in beauty 
and in disposition, ott the merit of the book Hes not to 
characters which are rather conventional, but in the 
scenes and the swift movement of a striking plot. The 
author knows how to tell a story.”’—- Boston Journal. 

“This clever story of an artillery post is based upon a 
dramatic incident of military life. A keen eye for the 
humorous side, and an adequate appreciation of dramatic 
effects, make it decidedly agreeable reading.”’— Phila 
deiphia Ledger. 

“This is a tale of Florida life, full of adventure and 
thrilling with interest. It is written in Mrs, Hamilton's 
best style, and deals with the social customs of military 
lif-. varied by the adventures incident to the camp. 
There are interwoven with the thread of the story many 
bits of description of the scenery of the country where 
the plot is laid.”’— Baltimore Herald. 


*,.* For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by mail, 
postage prepaid, on receipt of the price, by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
PUBLISHERS, 


Nos. 715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
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Gaitaes & “Welford’s 


NEW BOOKS. 





Important Work on the History of Music. 
A Flistory of Music. 
From the Earliest Times to the Present. 


By W. 8. ROCKSTRO, 


Author of the ‘Life of Handel,’ * The Life of 
Mendelssobn,’ etc., etc. 


In one Volume 8yo, of about 450 pp,, Cloth, $6 00. 


SYNOPSIS OF CONTENTS.—Section I. Music in the 
Early Ages. Section Il. Music in the Middle 
Ages. Section III. Music in the Seventeenth 
Century. Section IV. Music in the Eighteenth 
Century. Section V. Modern Music. Section 
VI. Future Prospects, 


In a book writtea expressly for English readers 
it seems indispensable that great prominence 
should be given to the progress of Music in Eng- 
land. Scarcely any notice of this has been taken 
in any modern works on the subject. Hullah, in- 
deed, touches upon it in some lectures, orinted 
some years ago on Special Epochs; and Am »ros, in 
his famous History, devotes a chapte r to it, but 
merely repeats at second hand the statements 
made by Burney and Hawkins in the eighteenth 
century. In the present History it is proposed to 
treat this part of the subject as fully and as fairly 
as that which concerns the development of Music 
on the Continent. 

The work will be accompanied by a copious {In- 
dex and Chronological Table. 


WHIST DEVELOPMENTS : AMERICAN 
LEADS AND THE PLAIN-SUIT ECHO. By 
* CAVENDISH,” author of ‘ The Laws and Prin- 
ciples of Whist,’ etc. Now ready, 8vo, hand- 
a printed in red and black, cloth gilt, ex- 
tra, $ 

*“ CAVENDISH” ON WHIST. THE LAWS 
and Principles of Whist Stated and Explained, 
and its practice illustrated on an original sys- 
tem by mone of hands played completely 
through. 15th edition. Printed in colors. 
12mo, cloth, $2. 

THE LAWS OF SHORT WHIST. Edited by 
J. L. BALDWIN, and a Treatise on the Game 
by JAMES CLAY. 12m, cloth, $1 40. 





THE IDEAL SERIES. 


In beautiful Elzevir 8vo volumes, printed on 
hand-made, uncut paper, and handsomely 
bound. Each volume is a gem of the printers’ 


and pinders’ arts. Each $2. 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY ESSAYS. Selected 
and annotated by AusTIN DoBson. Frontis- 


piece by Randolph Caldecott. 

ENGLISH ODES. Selected by Epmunp W. 
Gosse. Frontispiece by H. Thornycroft. 

ENGLISH LYRICS. 

FIRDAUSIIN EXILE. By EpMUND GossE. 

AT THE SIGN OF THE LYRE. By AuvstIn 
Dosson. Third Edition. 

OLD WORLD IDYLLS. 
Fifth Edition. 

BALLADES IN BLUE CHINA. 
4ANG. Seventh Edition. 

RHYMES A LA MODE. 
Second Edition. 

CONFESSION, OF AN ENGLISH OPIUM- 

ATER. y THOMAS De QUINCY. With notes 

= Ric ®t, Voodhouse, etc. Edited by Rich- 
ard Garnett. 

JON, Asal AN SWIFT’S LETTERS AND JOUR- 

ALS. Selected, with a Commentary and 

eae by STANLEY LANE-POOLE. 


By AvusTIN DOBSON. 
By ANDREW 


By ANDREW LANG. 


LONDON LYRICS. By FREDERICK LOCKER, 
Tenth Edition. 
THE LOVE SONNETS OF PROTEUS. By 


WILFRID 8. BLuntT. Fitth Edition. 

ANCIENT BALLADS AND LEGENDS OF 
HINDUSTAN. By Toru Duit. Secona Edi- 
tion. 

THREE HUNDRED ENGLISH SONNETS. 
Chosen and Edited by DAVID M. MAIN. 

THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD, By OLIVER 
GoupsMiTH. With a Preface and Notes by 
Austin Dobson. 


*,* The above books will be sent upon receipt of advertised price. 
stock will be mailed, if desired, to those interested. 
New Catalogue of Musical Literature ready. 


hand Books ready. 





The Nation. 


‘Bohn’ S Libraries. 


A Series of Standard Works of European Literature in the 
English Language. Full Catalogue sent, post-free, to 
all parts of the world on application. 





RECENT ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARIES. 
HENFREY S GUIDE TO ENG- 


lish Coins. Revised Edition. By C. F. Keary, M.A., 
F.S.A., with Historical Introduction. $2.40. 





FAIRHOLT’S COSTUME IN 
England. Third Edition. Enlarged and Revised by 
the Hon. H. A. Dillon, F.S.A. With more than 700 
Engravings. 2 vols., $4. Vol. I. History. Vol. Il. 
Glossary. 


COLERIDGE’S MISCELLANIES, 


#sthetic and Literary: to which is added The The- 
ory of Life. Corrected and arranged by T. Ashe, B.A. 
$1.40. 


WALTON’S LIVES OF DONNE, 


Hooker, etc, New Edition. Revised by A. H. Bullen. 
Witbjnumerous illustrations. $2. 





GRIMM’S GERMAN TALES. 


With the Notes of the Original. A New Translation, by 
Mrs. A. Hunt. With Introduction by Andrew Lang: 
M.A. 2vols. $2.80. 


BURNEY’S NOVELS. EVELI- 
na, 1 vol.; Cecilia, 2 vols. By Frances Burney (Mme. 
D’Arblay). With Introductions and Notes by A. R. 
Ellis, author of ‘ Sylvestra,’‘ Marie,’ etc. Price per 
volume, $1.40. 


GILBART’S THE HISTORY, 
Principles, and Practice of Banking. Revised to the 
Year 1881 by A. 8. Michie, Deputy Manager of the 
Royal Bank of Scotland, London. With Portrait of 
Gilbart. 2vols. $4. 


SPINOZA’S ~HIEF WORKS. 
Translated with Introduction, by R. H. M. Elwes. 2 
vols. Vol. L.—Tractatus Theologico-Politicus, Politi- 
cal Treatise. IIl.—Improvement of the Understand- 
ing, Ethics, Letters. $4.00. 


PLUTARCH’S LIVES. Newly 
Translated, with Notes and a Life, by A. Stewart, 
M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
the late George Long, M.A. 4 vols. $5.60. 





LESSING’S WORKS. Translated 
from the German. Vol. L—Tragedies and ‘ Nathan 
the Wise.’ Vol. Il.—Comedies. Vol. III.—Laokoon, 
Hamburg Dramatic Notes, &c. 3 vols., $4.80. With 
portrait, &c. 


KANT’S PROLEGOMENA AND 


Metaphysical Foundations of Natural Science. Trans- 
lated, with Memoir and Introduction, by E. Belfort 
Bax, author of ‘Jean Paul Marat.’ With portrait of 
Kant. $2.00. 


MOLIERE’S DRAMATIC 


Works. A New Translation in English Prose, by C. 
H Wall. With a short Life and a Portrait. 3 vols. 
$4.20. 


Catalogues of our regular 
New Catalogue of Choice, Rare, and Second- 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 743-745 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Popular New Books. 


OCEANA; or, England and Her Colo- 


nies. By JAMES ANTHONY FRovuDE, M. A. 
Illustrated. 1 vol., crown 8vo, $2.50. 


“Mr. Froude made it his business to learn what 
are the really practicable links by which some sort 
of Imperial Federation may be loosely yet indis- 
solubly knotted together. There, as we say, is the 
grave political value of the volume. But, though 
serious, it is anything rather than heavy Yeading. 

. « He gives a succession of vivid descriptions 
of semi- tropical scenes and colonial life and man- 
ners.’’—London Times. 


LETTERS TO DEAD AUTHORS. 
By ANDREW LANG. 1 vol., Elzevir 12mo, gilt 
top, $1. 


A collection of the brightest, wittiest, and most 
thoughtful literary criticisms of recent years. 


THE HISTORY OF GERMAN 


Literature. By Professor WILLIAM SCHERER. 
Translated under the supervision of Professor 
Max Miiller. 2 vols., 12mo, $3.50. 


* A history of German literature which is as full 
of entertainment as it is of instruction, and com- 
prises within a convenient space all that is — 
tant to kuow of German literature.” —Prof. H 
Boyesen. 


WHAT DOES HISTORY TEACH? 


By JOHN STUART BLACKIE. 1 vol., 16mo, cloth, 

78 cents. 

“A small volume, but one that is packed with 
treasure. A bright, brave, inspiring book, 
we heartily commend it to our readers. *—Hartford 
Courant. 


THE FIGHT FOR MISSOURI 


in 1861. From the Inauguration of Jackson 
to the Death of Lyon. By Colonei THomas L. 
SNEAD. 1 vol., 1¥mo, cloth, $1.50. 


DOMESTICUS: A Tale of the Im- 


perial City. By WILLIAM ALLEN BUTLER, au- 
thor of ‘Nothing to Wear.’ 1 vol., 12mo, 
$1.25, 
Itis the brightest, most fascinating, and tho- 
roughly enjoyable book in lighter literature that 
has been published for a long time. 


VALENTINO. By WituiAM WAL- 


DORF ASTOR. lL vol.,12mo, handsomely bound, 


+> 
we 





** The details of workmanship are excellent. Mr. 
Astor writes apparently out of a full mind and 
a thorough interest in his subjects.”—Atilantic 
Monthly. 


STRANGECASEOF DR.JEK YLL 


and Mr. Hyde. By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON, 
author of ‘The New Arabian Nights,’ * Trea- 
sure Island,’ etc. Library Edition, $1; paper, 
25 cents. 

“A work of incontestable genius. What 
is worth mentioning, because otherwise many peo- 
ple will miss it, is that a noble moral underlies 
the  - prccna ‘tale. —James Payn in the Inde- 
penden 


HOW TOBE HAPPY THOUGH 


Married. Being a Handbook to Marriage. By 
a Graduate in the University of Matrimony. 
1 vol., 12mo, $1.25. 

“One of the brightest, wittiest, most sensible and 
wholesome books on the subject or matrimony 
that we have seen. . . . It is brimming over 
with the best advice, but the dose is so happily 
commingled with bright sayings, apt quotations, 
and pleasant anecdotes that the reader takes it all 
before he realizes the exact nature of the com- 
pound.”’—New York Observer. 


AN APACHE CAMPAIGN IN 


the Sierra Madre. An Account of the Exve- 
dition in Pursuit of the Hostile Chiricahua 
in the Spring of 1883. By Capt. Joun G. 
BOURKE, author of ‘The Moguis Indians,’ 1 
vol. 12mo, illustrated, cloth, $1; paper, 50 
cents. 


myn mee and absorbing narrative which affords 
an extremely interesting picture of Indian life. 





*,* These books for sale by all bookseliers, or sent, 
post- paid, on receipt of price, by 


Charles Scribner's Sons, 
743-745 Broadway, New York. 














